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STRAWBERRY  CROP  FILLS 

MORE  THAN  18,000  CARS 


Commercial  Production  Apparently   Back 

To  Prewar  Basis — Shipments  Nearly 

Twice  Those  of  1921 


The  strawberry  season  which  is  now  clos- 
ing has  shown  remarkable  gains  in  carlot 
shipments  over  last  year's  movement.  Ship- 
ments to  June  15  were  about  17,800  cars  and 
the  season's  total  will  be  at  least  18,500  cars. 
Comparative  figures  for  previous  seasons  are 
as  follows: 

1916 16,23Ccars  I  1919 8,105cars 

1917 15,065cars     1920 8,490cars 

1918 8,452cars  1  1921 10,6Slcars 

Without  exception,  all  of  the  leading 
producing  States  whose  output  is  marketed 
prior  to  June  15  have  shown  increases  rang- 
ing from  6%  in  Louisiana  to  300%  in  Mis- 
souri. Florida,  west  Tennessee,  and  Illi- 
nois sMpped  three  times  asmany  strawberries 
as  last  season.  The  North  Carolina  move- 
ment was  1,100  cars  compared  with_480  cars 
in  1921.  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Ken- 
tucky doubled  their  shipments,  and  Vir- 
ginia gained  130  % .  Only  in  New  Jersey  is 
there  an  apparent  decrease  in  carlot  move- 
ment, the  total  to  June  15  being  about  275 
cars  compared  with  425  last  season.  Many 
Jersey  berries,  however,  are  hauled  by 
wagon  and  truck  to  near-by  cities. 

Strawberry  Shipments  for  the  Season  to  June  15, 
1922,  and  1921. 


States. 


Florida 

Louisiana 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina... 

Arkansas 

West  Tennessee.. 
East  Tennessee.. 
North  Tennessee. 

Virginia 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Maryland.. 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 


Total,  14  States. 
Other  States. 


Total  to  June  15 17, 788 


1922 


Cars 

325 
1,608 

450 
96 
1,105 
2,069 
2,089 
1,215 

468 
1,621 
1,856 

754 

246 
1,634 

928 

277 


16, 741 
1,047 


1921 


Cars 
10S 

1,517 
285 
50 
479 

1,094 
709 
740 
244 
697 
466 
387 
74 

1,069 
856 
425 


9,200 
1,058 


10,258 


The  accompanying  chart  not  only  shows 
the  gains  made  in  shipments  from  early 
(Concluded  on  page  S,  column  2.) 
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The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  Office  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm 
Economics  has  been  consolidated  with  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates  and 
the  new  bureau  thus  formed  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  tT.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  consolida- 
tion became  effective  July  1,  the  plan  having 
been  provided  for  in  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  passed  by  Congress  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

The  various  lines  of  activity  carried  on  by 
the  former  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Esti- 
mates and  by  the  former  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement and  Farm  Economics  will  be  con- 
tinued by  the  new  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  with  such  changes,  of  course,  as 
may  occur  from  time  to  time. 
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WESTERN  NORTH  CENTRAL 

STATES  LEAD  IN  VALUE 


Detailed  Data  on  Estimated  Value  of  Farm 

Products  for  1921  Show  Iowa  as 

Leading  Single  State 


The  estimated  value  of  the  farm  products 
produced  in  the  West  North  Central  States — 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas — was 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  value  of  the 
farm  products  produced  during  1921  in  the 
United  States.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
animal  products  produced,  including  ani- 
mals raised,  in  1921  in  this  same  geographical 
division  of  the  country,  was  equal  to  a  little 
less  than  one-third  of  the  total  value  of  all 
animal  products  produced. 

As  announced  last  April,  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimated  the  value  of 
all  crops  produced  during  1921  at  $7,027,- 
500,000,  and  the  value  of  animal  products  at 
$5,338,800,000,  making  a  grand  total  for  farm, 
products  of  $12,366,300,000,  compared  with 
a  grand  total  of  $18,263,500,000  in  1920,  and 
$23,783,200,000  in  1919.  A  total  of  the  val- 
ues of  crops  and  animal  products,  of  course, 
involves  duplications,  as  in  the  case  of 
grains  when  fed  to  animals  which  are  later 
marketed. 

DECLINE    SINCE   1919   SHOWN. 

The  States  mentioned  above  contributed 
$1,421,100,000  to  the  1921  total  for  crops  and 
$1,610,000,000  to  the  total  for  animal  prod- 
ucts. In  1920  these  States  contributed 
$2,41S,600,000  for  crops  and  $2,217,900,000 
for  animal  products.  In  1919  the  figures 
were  $3,581,100,000  and  $2,521,400,000,  re- 
spectively. 

Second  in  the  value  of  farm  crops  and  ani- 
mal products  in  1921  were  the  East  North 
Central  States — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin — with  a  total  of 
$1,175,700,000  for  crops  and  $1,301,000,000 
for  animal  products.  These  amounts  were 
17%  of  the  *  national  total  for  crops  and  24% 
of  the  national  total  for  animal  products. 

The  South  Atlantic  States — Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida — stood  third  in 
the  value  of  farm  crops  in  1921  with  a  total  of 
$967,800,000,  or  14%  of  the  total  for  the 
country.  In  the  value  of  animal  products, 
(Concluded  on  page  12,  column  1.) 
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PRICE  RANGE  BETWEEN  GRASS 

AND  DRY-FED  CATTLE  WIDENS 

Fat   Steers   Touch  $10   at  Chicago— Choice,   Light 
Hogs  Advance — Sheep  and  Lambs  Higher. 

The  proportion  of  grass  cattle  in  the 
receipts  at  market  centers  during  the  week 
ending  June  24  was  the  largest  of  any  week 
so  far  this  season.  Under  these  seasonal  con- 
ditions the  spread  between  pasture  and  dry- 
fed  stock  continued  to  widen.  The  latter, 
showing  a  gradual  reduction  in  numbers, 
established  new  high  tops  for  the  year,  while 
the  former  in  most  instances  met  uneven 
and  sharp  declines. 

The  first  shipment  of  Canadian  range  cattle 
reached  St.  Paul,  and  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
grassers  were  offered  more  freely  at  Kansas 
City.  St.  Louis,  and  southwestern  markets. 
These  served  to  augment  supplies  of  low- 
grade  killers  and  also  of  stockers  and  feeder's. 
Producers,  however,  generally  refused  to 
show  interest  until  rather  sharp  declines  had 
been  enforced. 

A  similar  movement  occurred  in  the  hog 
market  as  light  and  handyweight  kinds 
showed  strength  because  of  an  active  domes- 
tic: and  foreign  demand  lor-  pork  products. 
Packing  sows,  however,  were  more  numerous 
and  the  price  range  between  them'and  light 
hogs  was  the  widest  of  the  season.  The  $11 
lightweight  hog  had  a  meteoric  appearance  at 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  as  shipping  orders 
showed  increased  volume  generally.  The 
■ad  between  packing  sows  and  light  hogs 
was  most  pronounced  at  St.  Paul,  amounting 
to  $2.50:  Pigs  Were  offered  freely  at  Kansas 
City  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks 
supplies  of  stock  pigs  at  that  market 
exceeded  the  demand. 

NEW   IDAHO    LAMBS    RECEIVED. 

Lamb  prices  advanced  generally,  recover- 
ing a  part  of  the  previous  week's  loss.  The 
first  new  crop  Idahos  of  the  season  reached 
Chicago.  Decreased  receipts  and  lighter 
slaughter,  as  marketings  from  the  southeast 
territory  decreased,  were  strengthening 
factors.  Fat  sheep  were  seasonally  scarce 
and  demand  for  feeding  and  breeding'stock 
wa  -  good  for  so  early  in  the  season. 

Receipts  at  10  markets  were  approxi- 
mately 196,000  cattle,  603,000  hogs,  and 
167,000  sheep,  compared  with  191,309  cattle, 
G01.2S!  hogs,  and  193,640  sheep  a  week 
earlier,  and  158,638  cattle,  580,309  hogs,  and 
197,669  sheep  during  the  corresponding 
k  a  year  ago. 

(  attle. — Dwindling  supplies  of  matured 
dry-fed  steers  placed  those  kinds  in  a  strong 
posi  I  ion .  The  gradual  price  advance  which 
lias  been  in  progress  since  early  in  the  year 
continued,  and  the  generally  expected  §10 
fat  -leer  arrived  at  Chicago;  91  head  averag- 
ing 1,360  to  1,405  lbs.  brought  that  figure — 
the  highest  of  the  year  so  far.  While  strictly 
good  to  prime  cornfeds  advanced  15<;-25<;, 
1]}.'  lower  grades  of  grassers  and  all  except 
strictly  choice  yearlings  declined  a  like 
amoi 

Demand  from  killers  for  yearlings  was 
indifferent  and  declines,  amounting  in 
ex  t  rem  e  cases  to  75<-,  occurred  at  some 
Missouri  River  markets  where  the  influx 
of  grassers  and  light  cattle  was  pronounced. 
A i  Chicago  the  bulk  of  young  cattle  sold 
at  $8.25-5>8.50,  and  choice,  lighl  kinds 
stopped  at  $9.35.     A  prime  load  of  highly 


finished,  long  yearlings  sold  up  to  $9.75. 
Plain,  grassy  young  steers  went  into  dressed 
beef  channels  at  Chicago  at  $7  and  below, 
and  at  Kansas  City  common  offerings  suit- 
able for  a  low  grade  of  carcass  beef  sold 
downward  to  $6.  Only  at  St.  Paul  did 
yearlings  command  a  premium  over  heavy 
cattle  of  the  same  grade. 

Shippers  were  aggressive  buyers  at  Chicago 
and  competed  with  local  killers  for  highly- 
finished,  matured  bullocks.  Exporters 
bought  moderately  at  that  market  at  $8.60- 
$9.10  and  above.  Sales  at  Chicago  were 
numerous  at  $9.25-$9.85  for  comfed  steers 
and  the  bulk  of  beef  steers  at  that  market 
turned  at  $8.25-$9.25. 

Bulk  of  the  Texans  arming  at  St.  Louis 
sold  to  killers  at  $5.15-$5.85,  a  few  1,438-lb. 
steers  bringing  $7.50. 

STOCKERS   AND   FEEDERS   LOWER. 

The  accumulation  of  stockers  and  feeders 
at  various  markets  brought  no  response  from 
producers  until  prices  had  declined  25c-50c 
Rather  free  country  buying  followed  the  de- 
cline, however.  The  tendency  of  most  pro- 
ducers was  to  take  common  and  medium 
grade  light  stock  steers.  Bulk  of  the  com- 
mon to  medium  stockers  at  Kansas  City 
brought  $5.50-$6.50,  many  selling  downward 
to  $5  and  below.  Choice  offerings  at  $7- 
$7.50  at  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  moved 
more  slowly,  these  kinds  being  relatively 
scarce.  Trade  in  feeding  steers  was  gener- 
ally light,  but  stock  cows  and  heifers  were 
taken  in  moderate  numbers  as  uneven  de- 
clines were  enforced  by  the  recent  sharp 
decline  in  she  stock  going  for  slaughter. 

Cornrfed  fat  cows  and  heifers  comprised 
only  a  thin  "upper  crust"  of  the  she  stock 
supply.  These  kinds  sold  up  to  $7.50  and  $8 
at  Chicago  and  155  head  of  Nebraska,  corn- 
fed,  spayed  heifers  sold  at  $8-$8.25.  Grassy, 
sloppy  cows  selling  at  Chicago  at  $4.25-$5.50 
were  most  numerous  at  all  markets.  These 
kinds  met  sharp  price  reverses  at  Kansas  City, 
and  at  that  market  the  bulk  of  canners  and 
cutters  at  $2-$2.50  touched  last  fall's  price 
levels.  The  bulk  of  the  butcher  she  stock 
at  Chicago  sold  at  $4.85-$7.25. 

The  readjustment  in  fat  cow  prices  de- 
pressed bull  prices  at  Chicago.  Losses 
amounted  to  35C-50C-  At  the  close  best  sau- 
sage bulls  sold  mostly  at  $4.15-$4.25.  Plain, 
heavy  beef  bulls  brought  bologna  bull  prices, 
(Concluded  on  page  4,  column  1). 


UNEVEN  DECLINES  REGISTERED 

BY  VEAL,  LAMB,  AND  MUTTON 

Beef  Prices  Mostly  Irregular  During  Week — Pork 
Finn  to  Higher  Except  at  Boston. 

(Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.) 

Price  changes  on  the  principal  fresh-meat 
markets  were  irregular  during  the  week 
ending  June  23.  Veal,  lamb,  and  mutton 
were  weak  to  unevenly  lower.  Steers  were 
weak  to  slightly  lower  at  Chicago,  and 
stead}'  to  higher  elsewhere.  Cows  were 
generally  lower,  and  pork  firm  to  higher 
except  at  Boston. 

Beef. — Moderate  receipts  of  beef  at  east- 
ern markets  included  a  larger  percentage  of 
cows  than  a  week  ago.  Steers  were  mostly 
of  medium  and  good  grades,  with  much  of 
the  beef  showing  grass.  The  demand  for  the 
better  grades  of  steers  was  fairly  well  sus- 
tained, while  cows,  particularly  those  lack- 
ing finish,  were  slow  sellers  at  a  wide  range 
of  prices.  At  Chicago,  the  supply  included 
a  few  choice,  corn-ted  steers  with  most  of 
the  other  grades  showing  considerable  grass. 
The  appearance  of  light  grassy  heifers  and 
cows  made  a  wider  assortment  of  this  class 
of  beef;  although, fat,  heavy  cows  formed  a 
good  percentage  of  the  offerings. 

STEER   PRICES   FAIRLY   STEADY. 

Compared  with  a  week  earlier,  steers  were 
50c-75c  higher  at  Boston,  about  steady  at 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  steady  to 
50c  lower  at  Chicago.  Cows  were  steady  at 
New  York  and  50«:-$l  lower  elsewhere. 
Receipts  of  bulls  were  light  with  trade 
generally  slow.  Closing  prices  were  50<t— $1 
higher  at  Boston,  5Q4-75C  lower  at  Chicago, 
and  unchanged  elsewhere.  Kosher  beef 
trade  was  about  normal;  closing  prices  were 
higher  at  New  York,  and  unchanged  at  other 
markets. 

Veal. — Receipts  of  western  dressed  veal  at 
eastern  markets  were  fairly  liberal,  but  the 
demand  was  slow  and  supplies  accumulated. 
The  bulk  of  the  receipts  were  good  and  me- 
dium grades.  Some  Canadian  veal  was 
offered  at  Boston.  At  Chicago  fairly  liberal 
supplies  moved  slowly  under  a  narrow  de- 
mand. Compared  with  the  previous  week's 
close.  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
were  Sl-§2  lower  and  Chicago  weak  to  $1 
lower. 

Lamb. — A  large  percentage  of  the  liberal 
receipts  of  lamb  at  eastern  markets  were  of 


DAILY  AVERAGE  WEIGHT  AND  COST  OF  HOGS,  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  24,  1922. 
[Price  per  100  pounds.] 


Market. 


Chicago. 
E.  St.  Louis. 
Kansas  City 

Omaha 

St.  Joseph... 
S.St.  Paul..: 


Mon. 


WUCost 
243!$10.33 
185  10. 
2051  10.13 
256  9.  S9 
233  9. 90 
261     9.81 


Tues. 


Wt.lCost. 


257  $10.20 
1961  10.75 
211  10.20 
255  9.92 
227  10.03 
266     9.90 


Wed. 


Thurs. 


WtJCost.  Wt.lCost. 


Fri. 


Sat. 


This  wk. 


237;$10.S4i  25i:$10.27 
198  10.72:  1SS:  10.64 
212  10.27|  214|  10.12 
255  9.92!  259'  9.72 
231  10.  OS:  2381  10.05 
266!     9.91J  269i     9.77 


Wl 


245 

19S 
215 
260' 
227 
2691 


Cost.  IWt. 


$10.24;  251 
10. 521  190 
10.  OS!  20S 
9.56  261 
9.99'  221 
9.611  271 


Cost.  IWt.l  Cost. 


$10,251  246  $10. 31    246|$10.32 

10.80;  190    10.67    195    10.48 

10.  IS!  211    10.17    212    10.2' 

9.441  258;     9.74    260    10.05 

10.  OS  230j  10.02   22S   10.15 

9.6H  264     9.  St  263     9.88 


Last  wk. 


Wt.l  Cost. 


1  yr.  ago. 


Wt 


Cost. 


$8.34 
8.64 
S.26 
8.07 

"7."  87 


The  above  prices  are  computed  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases. 
RECEIPTS,  SHIPMENTS,  AND  LOCAL  SLAUGHTER,  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  24,  1922. 


Market. 


Chicago 

Denver ' 

East  St.  Louis.. 
Fort  Worth  i... 
Indianapolis '.. 

Kansas  City 

Oklahoma  City. 

Omaha 

St.  Joseph  ' 

il  ' 

Sioux  City 

Wichita1 


Total 274,530 

Previous  week 283.621 


Cattle  and  calves. 


Re- 
ceipts. 


Ship- 
ments. 


72,971 
12, 669 
27, 163 
18,230 

9,096 
47,672 

4,423 
34,366 

9,094 
24, 126 
11.792 

2,928 


19,798 
S.941 

13,412 
5,930 
3,879 

24;  935 
1,305 
9,  7..S 
2.235 
9,494 
5,012 
1,034 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter. 


53, 173 
2,237 
9, 822 
6,675 
4.S09 

24, 3.50 
3,116 

24, 598 
0,616 

14,630 
4,913 
1.087 


Hogs. 


Re- 
ceipts. 


174,111 
9,623 
63, 229 
5,760 
40,518 
1.9,202 
10, 536 
79, 331 
56,219 
46,334 
47,884 
12,115 


Ship- 
ments. 


Local 

slaugh- 
ter. 


33,043 


25, 767 

075 

9,867 

13,596 
506 

13,470 

10,742 
5,879 

13,378 
298 


105,743     156,026     614,862     127,221     472,451     168,347 
98,356  I  169,205     597,787       98,9S6     487,462     190,614 


141,068 

7.756 

32,057 

4,331 

29,606 

53, 617 

9,605 

65,861 

441919 

8P648 

33,084 

10,899 


Sheep. 


Re- 
ceipts. 


64,013 

2,559 

22,638 

3, 471 

2, 917 

25, 635 

118 

32,253 

11,369 

1,817 

984 

573 


Ship- 
ments. 


S.063 

594 
7,625 
2,765 
1,662 
6,906 

240 
6,919 
1.0S4 

178 
10 

339 


36,385 
43,041 


Local 

slaugh- 
ter. 


55, 950 

1,777 

12,658 

1,137 

1,129 

IS, 987 

103 

25,334 

9, 310 

1,691 

954 

247 


129, 277 
144,010 


i  Week  ending  Friday,  June  23,  1922. 


July  1,1322. 


WEATHER,  CROPS,  AND  MARKETS. 


medium  and  common  grades;  some  cars  ar- 
rived out  of  condition.  The  demand  was 
slow,  resulting  in  accumulations  and  un- 
even prices,  although  choice  lamb  sold 
fairly  readily  at  firm  prices  chiefly  because 
it  was  scarce.  Conditions  at  Chicago  were 
similar;  many  low  spots  were  reached  when 
supplies  of  thin  lambs  became  excessive. 
Compared  with  a  week  ago,  New  York  was 
about  steady,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago 
$l-$2  lower,  and  Boston  §l-$2  lower  on  the 
better  grades,  and  $4-$5  lower  on  other 
grades. 

Mutton. — Receipts  of  mutton  at  eastern 
markets  were  moderate  but  were  largely  of 
undesirable  weights  and  finish.  Trade  was 
extremely  dull  throughout  the  week,  and 
prices  declined  almost  daily.  There  were 
many  forced  sales.  At  Chicago  offerings 
exceeded  the  limited  demand,  and  prices 
started  downward  early  in  the  week.  Com- 
pared with  the  close  of  the  preceding  week, 
Boston  was  barely  steady,  New  York  weak 
to  $1  lower,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  $2-$3 
lower. 

Pork. — Receipts  of  pork  at  eastern  mar- 
kets carried  fewer  light  loins  and  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  heavier  weights.  Loin 
prices  declined  unevenly  after  opening  firm 
to  higher  on  Monday.  Other  cuts  were 
relatively  scarce  and  found  sufficient  outlet 
to  maintain  fairly  steady  prices .  At  Chicago 
supplies  were  well  in  line  with  the  demand, 
and  prices  strengthened  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  week.  Compared  with  the  close 
of  the  preceding  week,  loins  were  $1  lower 
at  Boston,  $l-$2  higher  at  New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  steady  to  $1  higher  at  Phila- 
delphia. 


LIVE  STOCK  PRICES,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  27,  1922. 
[Per  100  pounds.] 


CHICAGO    WHOLESALE    PRICES    OF    CURED 
PORK  AND  PORK  PRODUCTS. 

[Per  100  pounds.) 


June  23. 

June.  16.     |     May  26. 

Hams,  smoked, 

14-16  average. . 

£29. 00-30. 00 

$27.  C0-30.  50  S28.  50-30. 50 

Hams,      fancy, 

14-16  average.. 

31.50-33.00 

30.  00-32.  50 

31.50-33.00 

Picnics,  smoked 

4-S  average. .. 

17. 00-19. 50 

16.  75-19.  00 

16.75-18.00 

Bacon,  breakfast 

6-S  average 

26. 00-27. 50 

26. 00-26. 50 

26.00-27.00 

Bacon,       fancy 

6-8  average 

34. 00-35. 00 

32. 00-35. 00 

32. 00-36. 00 

Bellies,     T>.  S., 

14-16  average.. 

16.50-16.75 

16.60-16.90 

16.25-16.75 

Backs,    D.    S., 

14-16  average. . 

12.25-12.75 

12. 00-12. 90 

11.50-12.50 

Pure  lard, tierces. 

12. 25-14. 0C 

12.50-14.00 

12.00-14.00 

Compound  lard, 

12. 50-14.  00 

12. 7.5-14. 00 

12.75-14.00 

Stocks  of  Cattle  Hides  and  Sheep  and  Lamb 
Skins  Decreased  During  March. 

Stocks  of  cattle  hides  on  hand  in  the  United 
States  Mar.  31,  1922,  showed  a  decrease  of 
99,297  pieces,  or  1.7%  compared  with  similar 
stocks  on  hand  Feb.  28  of  this  year,  and 
2,144,770  pieces,  or  27.4%  compared  with 
stocks  on  hand  Mar.  31,  1921. 

Stocks  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins  also  de- 
creased materially  during  the  same  month, 
the  number  of  skins  on  hand  Mar.  31  being 
1,103,921,  or  8.5%  less  than  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  month,  and  1,030,134  pieces,  or 
7.9%  fewer  than  those  on  hand  Mar.  31,  1921. 

Stocks  of  calf  and  kip  skins,  however,  in- 
creased during  the  month  of  March  as  com- 
pared with  Feb.,  1922,  showing  110,283  more 
pieces,  or  an  increase  of  2.9%. 


Kinds. 

Stocks  on  hand. 

Number 

sold 
during 

Mar.  31, 
1922. 

Feb.  28, 
1922. 

Mar.  31, 
1921. 

Mar., 
1922. 

Cattle 

Calf  and  kip. 

Sheep    and 

lamb 

5,662,097 
3,  880,  764 

11,940,723 

5,  761, 394 
3,  770, 581 

13, 044, 644 

7,806,867 
4, 302.  557 

12.970,857 

1, 499, nfO 
744,559 

1,911,953 

Chicago. 

East 
St.  Louis. 

Kansas 
City. 

Omaha. 

South 
St.  Joseph. 

St.  Paul. 

CATTLE. 
Beef  steers: 

Medium  and  heavy  (1,000  lbs.  up)— 

$9.  50-10. 20 
8. 85-  9. 50 
8. 15-  8. 85 
7. 00-  8. 15 

9. 25-  9. 85 
8. 63-  9. 25 
7. 85-  8. 65 
6. 85-  7. 85 

4. 00-  7.  40 
4. 10-  6.  40 

2.85-4.00 
3.75-  5.00 

7.00-  9.00 
4. 00-  7. 50 

5. 65-  7. 75 

5.00-7.65 
3. 50-  5. 75 

$9. 35-  9. 75 
8. 75-  9. 35 
7. 50-  8. 75 
6. 00-  7. 50 

9. 00-  9. 75 

8. 50-  9. 00 
7. 50-  8. 50 
5.  40-  7. 50 

5. 00-  8. 75 
3. 50-  6. 25 
3.75-  6.25 

2. 25-  4. 00 
3. 50-  4. 25 

5. 50-  9. 00 
3. 50-  6. 50 

5. 25-  7. 00 
4.75-  7.00 

3. 50-  7. 00 
3.00-6.00 

5.75-  7.00 
3. 50-  5. 75 

10.85 
10. 60-10. 75 
10. 30-10. 65 

10. 60-10. 75 
10. 60-10.  80 
10. 35-10. 75 
9. 00-  9. 25 
8. 75-  9. 00 
10.  00-10.  50 
9. 75-10. 35 

11.00-13.00 
5.00-11.00 

$9. 00-  9.  50 
8. 30-  9. 00 
7. 50-  8. 30 
6. 65-  7. 50 

8. 90-  9.  50 
8. 15-  8. 90 
7. 35-  8. 10 
6. 35-  7. 35 

5. 00-  8. 35 
3.  75-  6.  40 
3. 50-  5. 60 

2. 15-  3. 75 
3.25-  4.50 

5.  50-  8. 25 
3. 50-  7. 50 

6.00-  8.00 
6.10-  8.00 

4. 6»-  8. 00 
3. 10-  6. 00 

6.50-  7.50 
4. 00-  6. 25 

10.40 
9. 90-10. 30 
9. 85tl0. 30 

10.20-10.35 
10.  20-10.  40 
10.15-10.35 
8.50-  8.75 
8.  25-  8.  50 

$9. 00-  9. 60 
8. 50-  9. 00 
7. 75-  8. 50 
7. 25-  7. 75 

8.83-  9.35 
8.25-  8.85 
7. 50-  8. 25 
6. 75-  7. 50 

5. 25-  8. 25 
4. 00-  6. 75 
3. 50-  5. 75 

2. 50-  A.  00 
3. 25-  4. 25 

7. 25-  8. 50 
5. 00-  7. 50 

5. 75-  8. 00 
5.75-  7.75 

5. 50-  7. 75 
4.00-6.00 

7. 00-  7. 75 
5. 00-  7. 00 

10.25 
9. 00-10. 10 
9. 60-10. 10 

9. 85-10. 25 
10. 10-10.  25 

$8. 90-  9. 75 
8. 15-  8. 90 
7. 00-  8. 15 
6. 50-  7. 00 

8. 75-  9. 45 
7.90-  8.75 
6.75-  7.90 
6. 25-  6. 75 

5. 75-  8. 50 
4. 00-  7. 00 
3. 50-  5. 50 

2.  50-  4. 00 

Good 

$7.75-  8.50 

Medium 

7.00-  7.75 

Common 

6.25-  7.00 

Light  weight  (1,100  lbs.  down)— 

Good 

8.00-  8.75 

7.00-  8.00 

Common                                

6. 00-  7. 00 

Butcher  cattle: 

4.50-8.00 
3.75-  7.00 

Bulls,  bologna  and  beef 

3. 25-  5. 50 

Canners  and  cutters: 

Cows  and  heifers 

2.50-  3.50 

Canner  steers .  .. 

3  00-  4.00 

Veal  calves: 

Light  and  med.  wt.,  med.  choice.. 

Heavy  weight,  common-choice 

Feeder  steers: 

1,000  lbs.  up,  common-choice 

Stocker  cattle: 

Steers,  common-choice 

5. 50-  7. 50 
4.75-  5.75 

6.25-  7.50 
6.  25-  7. 50 

6.00-  7.50 
4. 00-  6. 25 

3.50-  7.50 
3. 00-  6. 50 

4. 50-  6. 75 

4.00-  6.75 

4.00-  6.50 

Cows  and  heifers, common-choice. . 
Calves — 

3. 00-  4. 50 

Common  rind  medium 

HOGS. 
Top 

10.90 
9. 70-10. 85 
10.  3.5-10.  60 

10.  45-10.  85 
10.  75-10.  90 
10. 40-10.  80 
9.  25-  9. 80 
8. 75-  9. 40 
9. 50-10. 50 

10.30 
10.00-10.30 
9. 75-10. 05 

10. 10-10. 25 
10. 1.5-10. 30 

10.35 

Bulk  of  sales 

9. 00-10. 25 

Heavy  wt.  (250  lbs.  up)  common-choice 
Medium  wt.  (200-250  lbs.)  common- 
choice 

9. 00-10. 00 
9. 50-10. 25 

Light  wt.  (150-200  lbs.)  common-choice 
Light  wt.  (130-150  lbs.)  common-choice 

Packing  sows  (250  lbs.  up),  smooth 

Packing  sows  (250  lbs.  up),  rough 

Pigs  (150 lbs.  down),  common-choice. . . 
Stock  pigs  ( 130  lbs .  down) 

9.  75-10. 35 

8. 50-  9. 00 
8.00-  8.50 

8.  60-  8. 75 
8.40-8.50 

8.  00-  9. 00 
8.00-  8.25 

9. 75-10. 40 

10. 25-13. 10 
5. 50-10. 00 

9. 25-10. 00 

12.00-13.50 
7. 50-11. 75 
9.00-11.75 
9.00-11.35 
5. 25-  8. 25 

2.75-  6.00 
1. 50-  2. 75 

10.00-10.35 

SHEEP. 
Lambs: 

84  lbs.  down,  medium-choice 

Culls  and  enmrnnn 

12.  25-13.  65 
7.00-12.00 

11.00-12.25 
8.75-11.65 
5. 00-  8. 50 

3. 25-  7. 25 
1.50-3.25 

5.00-11.25 

11.75-13.50 
6. 00-10. 75 

11.00-12.75 
6.  50-10.  50 

Feeding  lambs 

Yearlings,  wethers,  medium-prime 

Wethers,  medium-prime 

7.  .50-11. 00 
4. 50-  7. 50 

2.00-  5.75 
1.00-  2.50 

5. 00-  8. 00 

6.  50-11. 00 
4. 50-  7. 10 

3.25-  5.85 
1.00-3.00 

5.25-9.25 

8.00-11.75 
4. 50-  7. 50 

3. 25-  6. 00 
1. 00-  3. 00 

'  7.  25-10.  75 
4.00-  7.50 

Ewes: 

Medium,  good  and  choice 

2.50-  6.00 

Culls  and  common 

1.50-4.00 

Breeding  ewes   (full  mouths   to 
yearlings) 

1" 

WHOLESALE  PRICES   OF  WESTERN   DRESSED   MEATS,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  27, 

[Per  100  pounds. 


1922. 


Chicago. 

New  York. 

June  27. 

June  20.     |     May  29.1 

June  27. 

June  20. 

May  29.' 

Fresh  beef: 
Steers — 

Choice 

$15. 00-$15.  50 
14. 00-  14. 50 
12.50-  13.50 
11.50-  12.50 

12.00-  12.50 
11.00-  11.50 
9.00-  10.00 

$15.  00-S15.  5o'$15. 00-S15. 50 

S15. 00-S16. 00 
13.00-  14.00 
12. 00-  13. 00 
11.00-  12.00 

11.50-  12.00 
10.50-  11.00 
9.  50-  10.  00 

10.00-  11.00 
8.00-    9.00 
7.00-    7.50 

15.00-  16.00 
12.00-  14.00 
10.00-  12.00 
8.00-  10.00 

22.00-  23.00 
21.00-  22.00 
20.00-  21.00 
19.00-  20.00 
18.00-  19.00 

14.00-  15.00 

$15. 00-S15. 50 
13.00-  14.00 
12.00-  13.00 
11.00-  12.00 

11.50-  12.00 
10.50-  11.00 
9.  50-  10.  00 

10.00-  12.00 
8.00-    9.00 
7.00-    7.50 

16.00-  18.00 
14.00-  16.00 
12.00-  14.00 
10.  00-  12. 00 

21.00-  22.00 
20.00-  21.00 
19.00-  20.00 
17.00-  19.00 
15.00-  17.00 

14.00-  15.00 

$15.  00-?15.  50 

Good 

14.00-  15.00 
13.50-  14.00 
12.00-  13.00 

12.00-  12.50 
11.00-  12.00 
9.  50-  11. 00 

14.50-  15.00 
13.50-  14.50 
12.00-  13.00 

12.00-  13.00 
11.00-  12.00 
9. 50-  11.  00 

14.00-  14.50 

13.00-  14.00 

Common 

12.  50-  13.  00 

Cows — 

Good 

12.00-  12.50 

Medium                ,    , 

10.00-  11.00 

Common 

9.00-  10.00 

Bulls- 
Good 

10.50-  11.00 

Medium 

9.50-  10.00 

Common 

7.00-    7.25 

15.00-  17.00 
14.00-  15.00 
13.00-  14.00 
10.00-  12.00 

19. 00-  20. 00 
17.50-  18.50 
16.50-  17.50 
15.00-  16.00 
14.00-  15.00 

13.50-  14.00 

14.50-  15.00 
13.50-  14.00 

15.50-  16.  .50 

24.  00-  28. 00 
23.00-  25.00 
21.  00-  23.  0C 
20.00-  21. 0C 
15.00-  18.  OC 

13.00-  14. 0C 
10.00-  12.  0C 
6.  00-     8.  0C 

7.50-    7.75 

16. 00-  17.  00 
14.00-  15.00 
13.00-  14.00 
11.00-  12.00 

18.00-  19.00 
17.00-  18.00 
16.00-  17.00 
14.50-  15.50 
13.  .50-  14.50 

13. 00-  14.  50 

14.50-  15.00 
13.50-  14.00 

15.00-  16.50 

24.  00-  27. 00 
25.00-  26.00 
23.00-  24.00 
20.00-  22.00 
15.00-  20.00 

13.00-  15.00 
10.00-  12.00 
6.00-    8.00 

7.50-    7.75 

17. 00-  18. 00 
15.  00-  16.  00 
14.00-  15.00 
12.00-  13.00 

21.00-23.00 
20.00-  21.00 
18.  00-  20.  00 
17.00-  19.00 
16.00-  17.00 

14.00-  15.00 

14.00-  14.50 
13.50-  14.00 

16.50-  17.  .50 

30.00-  32.00 
29.00-  30.00 
27.00-  2S.00 
25.  00-  27.  00 
24.00-  25.00 

18.00-  20.00 
15.00-  IS.  00 
10.00-  14.00 

9.  00-    9. 50 

Fresh  veal: 

Choice 

17.00-  19.00 

Good. 

14.00-  16.00 

Medium 

12.00-  13.00 

Common 

10.00-  11.00 

Fresh  pork  cuts: 
Loins — 

8-10  lbs.  average 

10-12  lbs.  average 

12-14  lbs.  average 

14-16  lbs .  average 

16  lbs.  and  over 

Shoulders — 

Skinned 

23. 00-  24.  00 
22.00-  23.00 
21.00-  22.00 
20.00-  21.00 
19.00-  20.00 

15.00-  16.00 

Picnics — 

4-6  lbs.  average 
6-8  lbs.  average 
Butts — 

Boston  style 

Fresh  lamb  and  mutton: 
Lamb — 

Spring  lamb 

14.  00-15.  00 
17.00-  18.00 

24.00-  27.00 
24.  00-  25.  00 
18.  00-  20.  00 
16.00-  18,00 
12.00-  14.00 

14.00-  16.00 
10.00-  12.00 
8.00-  10.00 

14.00-  15.00 
16.00-  18.00 

22.  00-  25. 00 
22.00-  24.00 
20.  00-  22.  00 
15.00-  17.00 
10.00-  12.00 

13.00-  14.00 
9.00-  11.00 
6.00-    8.00 

14.00-  15.00 
16.00-  19.00 

30.00-  33.00 

Choice 

28.00-  30.00 

Good...; 

25.00-  27.00 

Medium 

23.00-  25.00 

Common 

20.00-  23.00 

Mutton — 

Good 

18.00-  19.00 

15.00-  17.00 

Common 

12.00-  15.00 

1  May  30  was  a  holiday. 
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and  choice,  heavy  offerings  sold  around 
$4.50,  with  lighter  weights  up  to  $6.25  and 
above. 

An  additional  loss  of  $1  on  veal  calves  at 
Chicago  brought  the  total  declin*  for  two 
weeks  up  to  $2.75-13.35.  Depressed  dressed 
veal  trade  and  liberal  receipts  of  calves  were 
weakening  factors.  At  the  close  packers  at 
Chicago  bought  desirable  vealers  at  $7.50- 
|8,  whereas  outsiders  got  hand-picked 
calves  upward  to  $9. 

Hogs.— Receipts  of  hogs,  both  at  Chicago 
and  outside  markets,  were  practically  the 
same  as  a  week  earlier,  but  considerably  in 
excess  of  those  of  a  year  ago.  The  heaviest 
shipping  demand  since  late  last  March 
caused  the  better  grades  of  light  and  good 
butchers  to  sell  100-25$  higher  early  in  the 
week,  but  later  liberal  runs,  coupled  with 
a  narrower  shipping  outlet,  brought  declines 
which  effaced  practically  all  the  early  gains. 

CHOICE   HOGS   BRING  811. 

Wednesday  was  the  high  day  of  the  week 
and  brought  $11  bids  for  a  few  loads  of 
choice  lights.  Bulk  of  the  desirable  170- 
230  lb.  hogs  cleared  at  Chicago  all  week 
within  a  range  of  §10.60-510,90;  heavier 
butchers  sold  mostly  at  $10.40-^10.55. 
Choice,  heavy  butchers  continued  in  good 
demand  'and  'sold  closer  to  best  light  hogs 
than  is  customary  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Packing  grades  and  mixed  hogs  made  up 
a  good  proportion  of  the  week's  supply  and 
prices  ruled  sharply  lower,  closing  in  many 
instances  250-500  under  a  week  earlier. 
Compared  with  a  week  eaTlier  the  closing 
top  of  $10:80  was  50  higher  and  the  bulk  of 
good  light  butchers  at  $10.65-$10.75  was 
steady  to  56  higher.  Heavy  butchers  closed 
mostly  5c-10e  lower.  Packing  sows  closed 
generally  25o-50o  lower  for  the  week,  mostly 
at  S9-$9.25  with  a  few  smooth  butcher  sows 
at  §9.50-$9.65.  Pigs  were  in  demand  all 
week  at  steady  to  strong  prices,  and  closed 
mostly  550  higher.  The  week  witnessed  a 
much  wider  spread  between  the  commoner 
mixed  grades  and  good  butchers  than  had 
previously  prevailed. 

SHEEP  RECEIPTS  FALL   OFF. 

Sheep. — = A  shrinkage  of  approximately 
27,000  head  in  receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs 
at  10  markets,  compared  with  the  preceding 
week,  permitted  25o-50<?  advances  on  most 
killing  classes  despite  a  continued  sluggish 
and  depressed  trade  on  most  grades  of  dressed 
lamb  and  mutton.  The  market  for  stock  on 
foot  closed  with  a  strong  undertone  and  at 
the  best  prices  of  the  week. 

Early  shed  lambs  from  Idaho  appeared  in 
limited  rrum'bers  at  Chicago  and  some  of  the 
Missouri  River  markets,  while  dwindling  re- 
ceipts at  Nashville  indicated  that  the  sea- 
son 's  movement  of  Tennessee  lambs  is  prac- 
tically over. 

Sharp  declines  a  week  earlier  served  to 
check  the  movement  of  natives  from  other 
sections,  and  small  supplies  of  dry-fed  west- 
erns represented  virtually  the  last  of  the  late 
fed  offerings.  Harvesting  of  hay  and  small 
grains  was  vigorously  pushed  over  a  consid- 
erable area  of  the  feeding  belt,  and  its  prog- 
ress was  reflected  by  some  expansion  in  de- 
mand for  feeding  and  breeding  stock. 

Choice  Idaho  lambs  sold  up  to  $13.25  at 
Chicago,  with  others  of  medium  and  good 
grade  at  $12.25-$13.10,  seconds  going  to  feed- 
ers largely  at  $12.  The  extreme  top  on  na- 
tives was*  $13,  with  the  bulk  at  $12-$12.75 


IMPORTS   OF  WOOL   DURING  MAY,   1922. 
[Data  from  the  Department  of  Commerce.] 


Clothing. 

Combing. 

Carpet. 

TJnsorted. 

Sorted. 

Unsorted. 

Sorted. 

Washed 

Imported  from— 

Un- 
wash- 
ed. 

Scour- 
ed. 

Wash- 
ed or 
scour- 
ed. 

Un- 
washed. 

Un- 
washed. 

Wash- 
ed. 

Scour- 
ed. 

Un- 
washed. 

Wash- 
ed or 
scour- 
ed. 

and 
un- 
washed. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

5,140 

111,960 

«■     i 

225,415 

• 

3 

176, 99S 

! 

21,190 

! 

707,632 

::::::.        :::::: 

'■".*:::::: :: 

204,744 

i L__ 

I 

42.91S 

72,953 

276,220 

22,249 

85,369 
1,736 

16, 917 

7,995,413 

61,030 

'303 

65,407 

70,961 

51,5S5J  83,986 

95,473 
S82,41S 

1,099,34a 

466, 139 

1,259,271 

1     .... 

290,8901 

360,638 

1,265,773 

Chde 

398.475 

3,935 

69, 119 

459, 885 

1 
......... ...... 

667 

TRritish  Tnrtia 

621, 871 

14, 15S 

45,520 

4.9S0,122 

Hejaz,  Arabia,  and  Mesopo- 

99,750 

258 

| 

50,069 

57,837 

1     . 

43,  251 

353,721 
87, 974 

115, 222 

6,941,293 

1,156,392 

473,  S65 

IS,  317 

7,995 

1 

14, 2S3      8, 474 

363 

362, 289 

Total 

1S4,582 

65,  S6s!l68, 41311, 022, 502J3,47.7, 42o!463, 944 

5S2,  gl6~9, 815, 58SI  35, 23416, 598, 811 

Note.— Total  imports  of  all  wools  in  May,  1922,.  amounted  to  32,415,178  lbs. 


and  culls  mostly  at  $7.  Best  handy,  dry-fed 
yearlings  sold  up  to  $11.25,  fed,  matured 
wethers  at $7. 50,  and  handy,  fat  native  ewes 
at  $6.50.  Heavy  ewes  cashed  upward  from 
$3  compared  with  $2.50-$3  during  the  week 
previous. 

BREEDER  DEMAND   ACTIVE. 

Breeder  demand  was  active  with  native 
ewes'  of  mixed  ages  going  to  that  outlet 
largely  at  $6-$7.50,  native  yearling  ewes  up 
to  $9,  and  several  loads  of  light  western 
yearling  breeding  ewes  as  high  as  $10.50- 
$11.10. 

Opening  June  26. — With  top  mature  beef 
steers  at  $10  at  Chicago  and  numerous 
loads  averaging  1,171-1,481  lbs.  at  $9.90, 
the  market  on  fat  steers  was  generally 
steady  to  strong,  with  spots  higher.  Best 
mixed  yearlings  sold  at  $9.60  and  the  bulk 
of  fat  steers  at  $8.25-$9.50.  Activity 
marked  the  demand  for  butcher  cows  and 
heifers,  bulls  and  stackers  and  feeders. 
CanneTs  and  cutters  held  mostly  steady, 
packers  taking  the  bulk  of  the  vealers  at 
$7.50-$8. 

One  of  the  largest,  hog  runs  of  the  season 
served  to  widen  further  the  spread  between 
desirable  light  weights  and  packing  sows. 
Liberal  shipping  orders  called  for  a  large 
share  of  the  lighter-weight  hogs,  and  although 
these  and  the  heavier  butchers  ruled  steady 
to  150  lower,  packing  sows  were  more 
numerous  aud  declined  150—250.  Light 
hogs  topped  at  $10.75;  pigs  ruled  mostly 
steady. 

Considering  quality  and  light  sorting, 
fat  lambs  sold  largely  250  higher.  Natives 
topped  at  $13,  and  $12.75  was  paid  freely. 
Killers  took  fat  ewes  at  $3.25-$6.75,  accord- 
ing to  weight  and  finish,  and  $10.75  was 
paid  for  fed,  western  yearling  breeding 
ewes.  Demand  for  breeding  and  feeding 
stock  was  active. 


Wool  Imports  at  Two  Ports. 
Imports  of  wool  through  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia during  the  week  ending  June  24 
amounted  to  1,145,949  lbs.,  valued  at 
$173,999.  Imports  through  the  port  of 
Boston  during  the  same  week  amounted  to 
999,301  lbs.,  having  a  valuation  of  $317,142. 


Chile's  1921  Wool  Clip  Estimated  at  About 
28,000,000  Pounds. 

The  1921  wool  clip  of  Chile  amounted  to 
approximately  28,000,000  lbs.,  according  to 
a  report  received  by  the  IT.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  4,225,000  sheep  in  Chile  at  the  present 
time. 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  SHIPMENTS. 
Week  Ending  Friday,  June  23,  1922. 


Cattle 

and 

calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Market  origin: 

Chicago '.. 

3,455 
9,956 
4,352 
4,319 

660 
12, 932 

964 
4,822 
1.233 
6;  574 
3,1S7 

911 

134 
226 
9S0 
885 
173 
2,929 

6,837 
594 

Denver 

East  St.  Louis 

1,626 

Fort  Worth 

1,181 

Indianapolis 

249 

Kansas  City 

Oklahoma  City 

4,653 

Omaha 

387 

1.4S3 

369 

263 

6,011 

St.  Joseph 

835 

St.  Paul 

153 

Rinnir  City 

10 

Wichita 

Total 

53,365 
4S,909 
21,832 

7,829 
12; 068 
2,638 

22, 149 

Previous  week 

22,082 

Same  week  last  year ' 

9,475 

State  destination: 

California 

1 
2,431 
5,830 
1,8S6 
9,871 
4,002 

797 
33 

671 
1,562 
4,500 
4,272 
8,69S 

172 

1 

1,698 

1,195 

1,108 

S83 

68 

1,698 

Colorado 

226 
1,744 

611 
2,126 

813 

450 

304 

Illinois 

351 

Indiana 

2,657 

Iowa 

3,121 
1,351 

Kansas 

Kentuckv 

2,951 

Maryland 

Michigan 

205 
573 
376 

1,401 

Minnesota 

31 

Missouri 

2,637 

Montana 

Nebraska 

3,679 
4S1 

New  York 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio ? 

143 

1,600 

OHahnrritt 

Pcnnsylrnnii 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

300 
262 

423 

Texas 

Virginia 

866 

29 

773 

1,186 

296 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

53,365 

7,829 

22, 149 

1  Denver  not  included. 
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EXPORT  DEMAND  IS  FEATURE 

OF  WEEK'S  BUTTER  MARKETS 

Prices  Reach  New  High  Levels  for  Month — Peak 
of  Production  Apparently  Reached. 

An  export  demand  which  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  many  of  the  trade  was  by  far  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  butter  markets 
during  the  week  ending  June  24.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  previous  week  negotiations 
with  the  exporters  started  and  at  that  time 
it  was  reported  they  were  interested  in  88 
score  butter  at  prices  around  32-|$  delivered 
New  York. 

Rumors  continued  until  Wednesday  when 
several  buyers  on  each  of  the  larger  markets 
began  to  buy  against  export  orders .  Buying 
continued  very  active  the  remainder  of  the 
week  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  the 
orders  had  been  filled  by  the  close.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  that  the  demand  was  less 
active  _at  the  close  because  of  shorter  sup- 
plies and  higher  prices  rather  than  because 
orders  were  near  completion. 

LOWER   SCORE    BUTTER   WANTED. 

It  was  reported  that  the  buying  was  done 
for  English  accounts,  but  the  size  of  the 
orders  and  the  prices  paid  to  the  exporters 
are  not  generally  known.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  several  orders  were  placed,  some 
through  Canadian  concerns,  some  through 
New  York  exporters,  and  some  through 
other  agencies.  At  least  two  or  three  con- 
cerns claimed  to  have  orders  for  the  purchase 
of  10,000  tubs,  but  an  estimate  of  30,000  tubs 
as  the  total  amount  to  be  exported  may  be 
too  large  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
orders  in  the  hands  of  brokers  overlapped 
each  other  and  not  all  of  them  will  be  filled. 
Judging  from  the  purchases  of  brokers,  the 
quality  of  the  butter  desired  ranged  from  87 
to  89  score  and  the  prices  paid  indicated  that 
the  foreign  buyer  paid  possibly  as  high  as 
36<t  strapped  and  aboard  steamer  New  York. 

With  this  export  demand  reaching  con- 
siderable proportions  the  effect  on  the  mar- 
kets was  correspondingly  bullish.  Active 
buying  did  not  begin  until  late  in  the  week, 
but  at  that  time  stocks  of  87  to  89  score  were 
greatly  reduced  and  as  the  demand  con- 
tinued these  stocks  were  gradually  cleaned 
up  at  advancing  prices.  Medium,  and 
undergrades  were  first  affected  by  the 
increased  demand,  but  as  these  became 
scarcer  and  prices  advanced  making  it 
necessary  and  more  desirable  for  local 
buyers  to  supply  their  needs  from  the  better 
grades,  the  market  on  top  grades  also  became 
firmer.  Practically  all  prices  at  the  four 
principal  markets  were  advanced  beyond 
the  previous  high  point  for  the  month. 

Next  to  the  export  demand,  the  factor  of 
most  importance  to  the  butter  markets  was 
probably  that  of  production  which  appar- 
ently reached  the  peak  during  the  previous 
week.  The  report  of  the  American  Cream- 
ery Butter  Manufacturers  Association  for 
the  week  ending  June  17  indicated  an  in- 
crease in  the  make  of  the  plants  reporting 
of  only  0.22%  over  the  previous  week, 
although  the  production  represented  an 
increase  of  20.8%  over  the  same  week  of 
1921. 

Receipts  at  the  four  markets  for  the  first 
half  of  the  week  were  considerably  lighter 
than  for  the  same  days  of  the  week  before. 
Advices  from  the  receivers  as  to  the  size  of 


creamery  shipments  also  indicate  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  make,  especially  of  the  so-called 
whole-milk  creameries.  These  indications  of 
a  lighter  make  had  a  bullish  effect  on  the 
market,  but  to  offset  this  there  was  a  heavy 
movement  of  butter  to  the  storages.  This 
movement  is  rapidly  decreasing  the  shortage 
of  the  holdings  at  the  four  markets,  compared 
with  last  year.  This  has  had  a  tendency  to 
check  to  some  extent  buying  for  storage 
purposes. 

Warmer  weather  in  producing  sections 
caused  receipts  to  show  more  of  the  charac- 
teristic oily,  old  cream,  summery,  and  fishy 
flavors,  thereby  increasing  the  supply  of  un- 
dergrades and  decreasing  the  percentage  of 
fine  butter.  The  export  demand  the  latter 
half  of  the  week,  combined  with  the  result- 
ing speculative  demand,  practically  cleaned 
the  markets  of  the  poorer  grades  of  butter, 
and  local  demand,  finding  an  insufficient 
supply  of  these  grades  and  relatively  higher 
prices,  was  met  by  the  top  scores. 

At  the  close  of  the  week  the  markets  all 
appeared  steady  to  firm,  yet  some  of  the 
strength  had  been  lost  because  prices  on 
most  of  the  offerings  had  advanced  beyond 
the  reach  of  export  buyers. 


CONTINUED  STRENGTH  SHOWN 
BY  COUNTRY  CHEESE  MARKETS 

More    Confident    Feeling    Evident    in    Distributing 
Markets — Receipts  Have  Been  Gaining. 

The  continued  firmness  of  country  cheese 
markets  resulted  in  a  feeling  of  more  con- 
fidence all  around  during  the  week  ending 
June  24,  especially  on  the  part  of  dealers  in 
distributing  markets  who  have  been  expect- 
ing each  week's  developments  to  bring  about 
lower  prices.  The  principal  concern  has 
been  over  the  prices  of  goods  for  storing. 
With  these  prices  running  about  4$  higher 
than  a  year  ago  operators  have  hesitated 
about,  incurring  any  great  amount  of  risk. 

The  persistent  upward  tendency  of  the 
markets  and  the  steady  to  firm  tone  which 
has  been  maintained  have,  however,  caused 
a  change  in  sentiment,  and  although  there 
has  been  no  remarkable  increase  in  the  into- 
storage  movement  there  is  a  noticeable 
change  in  the  feeling  regarding  current 
markets,  even  at  the  higher  prevailing  prices 
Receipts  at  the  four  principal  wholesale 
markets  have  been  running  heavier,  and  the 
weekly  storage  increase  at  these  same  mar- 
kets has  doubled  since  early  in  the  month. 

EASTERN   MARKETS   MORE   ACTTVE. 

The  greatest  change  in  attitude  toward 
trading  occurred  in  eastern  distributing 
markets,  notably  in  New  York  City  where 
trading  has  steadily  increased  in  volume 
regardless  of  higher  prices,  and  regardless 
also  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tendency  again 
this  year  for  many  buyers  who  formerly 
secured  supplies  in  the  New  York  market 
to  buy  in  the  country  at  the  point  of  produc- 
tion. However,  most  of  the  sales  in  the 
New  York  State  territory  are  now  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  New  York  City  market,  and 
in  many  cases  prices  are  practically  the  same 
as  in  New  York  City. 

At  the  other  distributing  markets  the  tone 
was  firm,  but  the  principal  influence  of  sup- 
port was  the  strong  position  of  country  mar- 
kets. The  demand  was  not  so  active  as 
price  advances  would  indicate,  but  dealers 
held  to  asking  prices  and  were  willing  to 
put  cheese  away  for  their  own  account  if 
necessary  rather  than  shade  prices  in  order 


to  make  sales.  Consumptive  demand  has 
remained  good,  being  stimulated  to  some 
extent  by  quality  which  up  to  this  time 
has  been  generally  satisfactory.  Receipts 
at  Wisconsin  primary  markets  are  just  be- 
ginning to  show  hot-weather  defects. 


WHOLESALE      PRICES      OF      BUTTER      AND 
CHEESE,  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  24,  1922. 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


CREAMERY 
BUTTER 

(92  score). 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Phila- 

del- 

'phia. 

Bos- 
ton. 

San 
Fran- 
cisco. 

36 

36 

364 

37" 

374 

38 

35 

35 

35* 

36 

36 

37 

364 

37 

37 

371 

38 

384 

37 
37 
37 
374 
38 
•     38 

37 

Tuesday 

37i 
37i 
3"i- 
37i 
37i 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Averageforweek. 

Previous  week. . . 

Correspond  i  n  g 

week  last  year. 

36. 83 
36.25 

34.08 

35.75 
35.34 

33.04 

37.42 
36.75 

34,  79 

37.42 
36.90 

35.00 

37.21 
38.10 

33.50 

AMERICAN 
CHEESE 

(No.  lfresh  twins) 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Bos- 
ton. 

San 
Fran- 
cisco.1 

Wis- 
con- 
sin. 

Monday.. 

19-19$ 

19J-20 
19^-20 
19^-20 
19J-20 
194-20 

18J-18£ 

1SJ-19 

18J-19 

18J-19 

184-19 

184-19 

204-21 
204-21 
20*421 

20-4-214 
204-214 
20|-21| 

17 

17 

17 

174 

174 

174 

18* 

Tuesday 

18l 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Saturday 

184 
184 

ISi 

Average  forweek. 

Previous  week... 

Corresponding 

week  last  year. 

19.69 
19.17 

15.71 

18.71 
18.50 

14.71 

20. 88 
20.45 

16.25 

17.25 
17.25 

16.92 

18. 50 
18.08 

13.85 

1  Flats. 

Wholesale  Prices  oi  Centralized  Butter  (90  score)  at 
Chicago. 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


Monday 35J 

Tuesday 35J 

Wednesday 354 

Thursday 36 


Friday 37 

Saturday 37  J 


Average. 


36.13 


MOVEMENT  AT  FIVE  MARKETS. 

[New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  San 
Francisco.] 


Week 
ending 
June  24. 

Previous 
week. 

Last  year. 

BUTTER. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Receipts  for  week... 

21, 272, 479 

22,265,247 

18,112,640 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

312, 575, 173 

291,302,694 

260, 199, 437 

Put  into  cold  storage 

8,711,327 

7,253,329 

7,003,943 

Withdrawn     from 

cold  storage 

571,782 

569,500 

1, 180, 837 

Changeduringweek. 

+8,139,545 

+6, 683, 829 

+5,  S23, 105 

Total  holdings 

30, 555, 105 

22, 415, 560 

32,641,475 

CHEESE. 

Receipts  for  week. . 

5,571,789 

5,095,867 

5,246,141 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

89,338,087 

83,766,298 

87,751,058 

Put  into  cold  storage 

3,490,531 

2,167,414 

2,519,244 

Withdrawn     from 

cold  storage 

1, 158, 551 

859,800 

887,063 

Change  during  week 

+2, 331, 980 

+  1,307,614 

+  1,632,181 

Total  holdings 

11,584,444 

9,252,464 

13,115,266 

DRESSED    POULTRY. 

Receipts  for  week. . 

3,989,207 

3,829,546 

2,806,960 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

90,417,069 

86,427,862 

79,301,858 

Put  into  cold  storage 

1,844,429 

1,380,078 

924,877 

Withdrawn     from 

cold  storage 

2,047,157 

2,424,100 
-1,044,022 

2,172,894 

Change  during  week 

-202,728 

-1,248,017 

Total  holdings 

26,739,287 

26,942,015 

21,780,607 

EGGS. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Receipts  for  week. .. 

424,248 

484,649 

312,623 

Receipts  since  Jan .  1 

10,888,700 

10,464,452 

9,944,791 

Put  into  cold  storage 

182,828 

242,  220 

84,011 

Withdrawn     from 

cold  storage 

■  18,353 

13,922 

18,680 

Change  during  week 

+  164,475 

+228, 298 

+65,331 

Total  holdings 

4,685,660 

4, 521, 185 

3, 586, 028 

Belgium  Removes  Egg  Export  Restrictions. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  recently 
issued  a  decree  permitting  the  exportation 
of  eggs  from  Belgium  without  an  export 
license.  The  Government  of  Belgium  hopes 
that  this  decree  will  encourage  the  exporta- 
tion of  eggs  from  that  country. 
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EXPORTS  OF  CONDENSED  AND 

EVAPORATED  MILK  FALL  OFF 

Sharp  Curtailment  in  Foreign  Demand  during  May 
— Prices  Have  Shown  but  Little  Change. 

With  export  outlets  limited  by  foreign 
competition  at  lower  prices,  the  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk  markets  have  been 
thrown  back  upon  domestic  demand  for 
their  principal  support.  All  classes  of  for- 
eign business  have  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  relief  buying,  which  for  several 
months  constituted  one  of  the  large  outlets 
for  canned  milk,  has  now  become  practically 
negligible.  There  were  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  opportunities  for  further  relief  orders 
may  be  presented  later,  but  the  uncertainty 
which  accompanied  handling  past  orders  was 
such  that  the  prospect  of  this  business  con- 
tributed no  strength  to  present  conditions. 

Exporters  still  look  upon  European  coun- 
tries as  the  most  probable  outlets  for  goods, 
but  European  factories  are  working  back  to 
a  point  of  normal  production,  and  this,  cou- 
pled with  the  fact  that  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  factories  have  been  able  to  outbid 
American  manufacturers,  has  resulted  in  a 
material  falling  off  in  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

ENGLISH   MILK  PRICES    LOWEE. 

A  further  condition  of  some  influences  is 
that  in  England,  where  it  has  been  possible 
to  place  comparatively  large  quantities  of 


Stocks  and  Exports  of  Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk. 
[In  thousands  of  pounds;  i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


June  1, 1922. 

May  1, 1922.1 

June  1,  1921. 

Stocks. 

Case 

Bulk 

Case 

Bulk 

Case  iBulk 

goods. 

goods. 

goods. 

goods. 

goods.  Igoods. 

COJIDEXSED. 

| 

Total  stocks. 

24, 796 

12,359 

23,933 

4,628 

33,95818,419 

Total  unsold 

■ 

stocks 

21,5S6 

9,241 

20, 750 

3,057 

27,615-14, 177 

Total  unfill- 

422 

354 

516 

EVAPORATED. 

Total  stocks. 

131.427!      349 

116, 852 

254 

124,357   1,633 

Total  unsold 

10S, 126:      344 

99,653 

238 

98,155    1,618 

Total  unfill- 

ed orders.. 

296! 

162 

1,801) 

Exports. 

May,  1922. \  Apr.,  1922.)  May,  1921. 

Condensed  milk 

Evaporated  milk. . . 

6,678 
9,032 

3,778 
20, 456 

5,675 
3,511 

Total......... 

15,710 

24,234)            9,186 

1  Revised  figures,  including  late  reports. 

Prices  to  Producers  at  Condenseries  for  3.5%  Milk. 
[Per  100  pounds.] 


Geographic  section. 

By  manufac- 
turers of  case 
and  bulk 
goods. 

By  manufac- 
turers of  bulk 
goods  only. 

June. 

May. 

June. 

May. 

$1.53 
1.85 
1.64 
1.42 
1.53 
1.56 
1.42 

$1.62 
1.71 
1.65 
1.43 
1.46 
1.49 
1.34 

Middle  Atlantic 

$1.62 
1.45 
1.62 
1.56 
1.54 

$1.67 

1.45 

East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 

Western  (North) 

Western  (South) 

1.63 
1.79 
2.17 

United  States 

1.45 

1.45 

1.61 

1.67 

Wholesale  Prices  of  Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk. 
[To  domestic  trade.] 


Geographic  section. 

Sweetened 
condensed. 

Case  of 
14-oz.  cans. 

Unsweetened 
evaporated. 

Case  of 
16-oz.  cans. 

May. 

Apr. 

Mav. 

Apr. 

Middle  Atlantic 

$5.10 
5.03 
5.25 
5.26 
5.13 
5.41 
4.70 

$5.10 
5.01 
5.18 
'..  IS 
5.10 
5.37 
5.60 
5.60 

$3.89 
3.87 
3.95 
3.73 
3.76 
3.95 
3.89 
4.00 

$3.87 
3.85 

South  Atlantic 

3.93 

East  North  Central     . 
West  North  Central 
South  Central 

3.68 
3.63 
3.91 

Western  (South) 

3.40 
4.09 

United  States. . .  . 

5.17 

5. 16 

.3.86 

3.81 

canned  milk,  prices  of  fresh  milk  have  been 
reduced  and  consumers  have  shown  their 
preference  for  the  fresh  product. 

Export  figures  for  May  show  that  a  total  of 
less  than  16,000,000  lbs.  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  combined  were  shipped  during 
the  month.  Approximately  one-third  of 
this  went  to  Germany  and  Russia,  and  except 
for  about  1,500,000  lbs.  each  shipped  to  Cuba 
and  the  United  Kingdom  the  remainder  of 
the  exports  consisted  of  small,  scattered  ship- 
ments. Evaporated  goods  continued  to 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  demand. 

Firm  butter  markets  have  helped  those 
condenseries  which  have  found  it  necessary 
to  curtail  production.  Throughout  May 
and  June  butter  prices  have  stayed  at 
higher  levels  than  were  generally  antici- 
pated. Cheese  markets  have  also  been 
steady  to  firm  with  prices  higher  than  last 
year.  While  these  conditions  have  steadied 
the  condensed  milk  situation,  a  more  or 
less  unsettled  undertone  has  been  evident 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  who  have  had 
to  hold  condensery  production  below 
normal. 

Stocks  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk 
in  manufacturers'  hands  on  June  1  were  al- 
most 20%  heavier  than  on  May  1.  the  in- 
crease applying  to  all  classes  of  goods.  Ap- 
proximately the  same  increase  occurred  in 
unsold  stocks,  with  unfilled  orders  practi- 
cally negligible.  While  not  confirmed  it  is 
reported  that  some  of  these  stocks  repre- 
sent goods  held  for  some  time,  ha"\dng  been 
made  in  anticipation  of  outlets  which  did 
not  materialize.  Regardless  of  the  in- 
crease of  total  stocks  on  June  1  over  the 
previous  month,  the  comparison  with 
June  1.  1920,  shows  a  reduction  amounting 
to  about  10%. 

Prices  have  shown  but  little  change.  In 
the  case  of  bulk  goods  the  increased  de- 
mand brought  about  by  warmer  weather  has 
advanced  selling  prices  slightly. 


New  Publications  Issued. 

The  following  publications  were  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  during 
the  week  ending  June  27,  1922.  A  copy  of 
any  of  them,  except  those  otherwise  noted, 
may  be  obtained  free  upon  application  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  long  as 
the  department's  supply  lasts. 

After  the  department's  supply  is  ex- 
hausted, publications  can  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Government  Printing  Office.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Purchase  order  and  remittance 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  direct  and  not  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Nicotine  Dust  for  Control  of  the  Striped  Cucumber 
Beetle.  (Preliminary  Report.)  By  W.  II.  White 
Scientific  Assistant,  Truck-Crop  Insect  Investiga- 
tions. Pp.  8,  figs.  3.  Contribution  from  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology.  June,  1922.  (Department  Circular 
224.)    Price,  5$. 

Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  No.  181.  Mav.  1922.  Pp.  57-6S. 
June,  1922.    Price.  5*. 


MUX  POWDER  REPORT  FOR  JUNE. 
Manufacturers'  Stocks  of  Powdered  Milk. 


Total    stocks,*. 
June  1: 

1921 

1922 

Unsold   stocks,2 
June  1: 

1921 

1922 


Whole  milk 
powder. 


Case        Bulk 
goods,     goods. 


Pounds. 
304, 309 
163. 962 


304,309 
163, 962 


Skimmed  milk- 
powder. 


Case        Bulk 
goods,      goods. 


Pounds.  Pounds. 
1,026,718-204,466 
1,125,548   208, 4S3 


111,8691-204,466 
312,4421  145,43" 


Pounds. 
11,096,441 
8,364,324 


8, 108, 691 
4,012,414 


1  Total  stocks  include  all  stocks  held  by  manufac- 
turers reporting. 

2  Unsold  stocks  include  that  portion  of  total  stocks 
not  covered  by  current  sales  or  future  delivery  con- 
tracts. 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Skimmed  Milk  Powder  During 
May,  1922. 


[Cents  per  pound.] 


Case  goods.1 

Barreled  goods. 

Geographic  section. 

Range."2 

Bulk 

of 
sales, 
fresh 
goods.3 

Range.5 

Bulk 

Of 
sales, 
fresh 
goods.3 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

East  North  Central. . 
West  North  Central. 
South  Central 

Southwestern 

33 
18-33 
36 
33 
33 
36 
38 
38 

33 
18-33 
36 
33 
33 
36 
38 
38 

7i-ll 
5J-11 
8  -11 
6J-11 
6"-ll 
7  -11 
5  -12 
7  -11 

75-11 
5J-11 
SJ-11 
7-11 
7  -11 
7J-11 
5  -12 
74-12 

1  Prices  reported  per  lb.  for  case  goods  apply  to  milk 
powder  packed  in  1-lb.  cans. 

2  Includes  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  reported. 

3  Includes  the  highest  and  lowest  "Bulk  of  sales" 
prices  reported  by  different  firms. 

Prices  of  other  powdered  milk  products 
ranged  as  follows:  Whole  milk  powder,  35c- 
65c  per  1-lb.  can  for  case  goods,  and  18t-29c 
per  lb.  for  goods  packed  in  barrels:  dried 
buttermilk,  9lc-12c  per  lb.  for  case  goods, 
and  3iC-lliC-  per  lb.  for  goods  packed  in 
barrels. 

Skimmed  milk  powder  for  export  trade 
was  reported  sold  at  Tic— 10c  per  lb.  f.  a.  s. 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

Exports  of  Powdered  Milk  During  May,  1922. 


Destination. 


Austria 

France 

Gcrmanv 

Italy...'. 

Netherlands... 

United  King- 
dom  

Canada 

Newfoundland 
and  Labrador 

Panama 

Mexico 

Cuba 


Pounds.;!      Destination.     jPounas. 


110,200 
19,224 

547, 240 
5,550 
82.100 

97,600 
7,940 

900 

607 

5,570 

6.691 


Peru 

;  Venezuela 

British  India... 

China 

Japan 

,  Philippine 

Islands 

1  Other  countries. 
:  Total: 

Mav,  1922.. 
Mav.  1921. .J 
Jan.-Mav,  1922.13, 
:  Jan.-Mav.  1921.2, 


3.315 
2,030 
990 
2,040 
21,335 


1,258 

915,258 
144,632 
787, 457 
002,292 


Mississippi  shipped  nearly  three  times  as 
much  cabbage  this  year  as  last  season. 
Total  movement  from  that  State  was  about 
1,550  cars. 


Change  in  Distribution  of  Weather,  Crops,  and  Markets. 

Congressional  Joint  Resolution  132,  approved  by  the  President  May  11.  1922.  limits  the 
distribution  of  all  Government  periodicals,  including  Weather,  Crops,  and  Markets,  to  copies 
"necessary  in  the  transaction  of  public  business  required  by  law"  and  to  a  free  list  so  small  that  its 
value  In  granting  the  numerous  requests  is  practically  negligible.  The  department  interprets  the 
quoted  clause  to  mean  those  institutions  or  individuals  who  are  assisting  the  department  in 
collecting  or  disseminating  information  connected  with  agriculture  as  provided  for  in  the  laws 
applicable  to  the  department. 

Return  post  cards  have  been  mailed  to  all  persons  now  receiving  the  publication  asking  for 
information  which  will  enable  the  department  to  determine  if  they  are  eligible  to  receive  the 
periodical  free.    The  present  mailing  list  will  be  revised  July  1. 

Anyone  may  snbscribc  by  paying  $1  per  year  ($2  in  foreign  countries)  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


July  1, 1-922. 


WEATHER,  CROPS,  AND  MARKETS. 


I  Fruits  aJ£  Vegetables  0 

MARKETS  LOWER  EXCEPT  FOR 

•   POTATOES;  SHIPMENTS  LESS 

Cantaloupes,   Peaches,   and   Apples   Only   Lines  to 
Show  a  Big  Increase  in  Carlot  Movement. 

The  big  spurt  in  carlot  shipments  about 
the  middle  of  June  was  followed  by  a  sharp 
curtailment  in  the  movement  during  the 
week  ending  June  24,  except  in  the  case  of 
cantaloupes,  peaches,  and  summer  apples. 
The  week's  movement  of  13  commodities 
made  a  net  gain  of  less  than  1,000  cars 
over  the  previous  week.  However,  the 
shipments  were  still  4,000  cars  in  excess  of 
the  1921  movement  during  the  same  period. 

Probably  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  accumu- 
lated shipments  of  the  last  half  of  June, 
prices  in  wholesale  markets  dropped  sharply 
in  nearly  all  lines.  Sales  at  country  ship- 
ping points  also  reached  low  levels.  Liberal 
supplies  in  most  consuming  centers  caused  a 
weak  tone  in  the  jobbing  markets  and,  with 
a  good  general  movement  of  produce,  prices 
were  in  the  buyers'  favor.  Potatoes  were 
the  only  leading  commodity  to  hold  firm. 
In  several  important  cities  there  were  actual 
advances  in  potato  prices. 

GEORGIA  PEACHES  MOVE  RAPIDLY. 

Peaches. — Georgia  peach  shipments  filled 
about  1,150  cars  last  week,  an  increase  of 
150%  over  the  previous  week's  movement. 
One-third  of  the  commercial  crop  in  that 
State  has  already  left  the  orchards.  Job- 
bing prices  of  Hileys  were  slightly  below 
last  year's  range  in  eastern  markets,  having 
declined  about  §1.25  per  crate  since  the 
middle  of  June.  The  Chicago  market,  how- 
ever, tended  to  remain  firm,  closing  at  IS- 
IS.25.  New  York  City  received  about  225 
carloads  of  peaches  during  the  week,  but 
Chicago  received  only  40.  This  shows 
plainly  that  New  York  is  the  principal  out- 
let for  the  Georgia  product. 

Cantaloupes. — The  peak  of  the  1922  sea- 
son in  the  Imperial  Valley  was  reached  on 
June  27,  when  629  cars  of  cantaloupes  were 
forwarded.  That  day's  output  exceeded 
9,400,000  cantaloupes.  Jobbing  prices  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  cut  in  half, 
averaging  $3.25  per  standard  crate.  F.  o.  b. 
sales  at  Brawley,  Calif.,  declined  754  and 
closed  at  the  extremely  low  range  of  $1- 
$1.25.  At  south  Georgia  shipping  points 
flat  crates  of  pink  meats  brought  only  40<i, 
partly  the  result  of  poor  quality.  Georgia 
shippers  sent  740  carloads  to  market  last 
week  and  the  Imperial  Valley,  3,040  cars. 
The  California  movement  to  June  24  was 
exactly  half  of  last  season's  shipments  from 
that  section 

Apples. — Summer  apple  shipments  filled 
315  cars  during  the  week  ending  June  24; 
half  of  the  supplies  came  from  Illinois. 
Delaware  was  also  a  heavy  shipper.  The 
season  is  much  earlier  than  in  1921. 
The  June  1  report  of  last  year's  apples  re- 
maining in  cold  storage  shows  75,000  bbls. 
and  about  727,000  boxes,  a  total  equivalent 
to  1,400  carloads.  This  is  540  cars  less  of 
barreled  apples  and  130  cars  less  of  boxed 
apples  than  remained  in  storage  on  June  1, 
1921. 

Potatoes. — The  movement  of  new  potatoes 
took  an  unexpected  drop.  North  Carolina 
shipments  declined  from  1,500  to  about  500 
cars  a  week,  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir- 
ginia increased  its  movement  only  500  cars, 


thereby  causing  a  net  decrease  from  those 
leading  sections.  Alabama  and  South  Caro- 
lina also  fell  off  heavily.  This  general  short- 
age and  the  fact  that  there  was  a  good  de- 
mand for  first-class  stock  boosted  the  jobbing 
price  generally  25<t-$l  per  bbl.  Shipping 
points  also  reflected  this  advance.  With 
225  cars  of  potatoes  remaining  on  track  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  Chicago  carlot  sales  of 
Irish  Cobblers  declined  75$.  Price  levels 
were  about  |2  higher  than  a  year  ago,  in 
'spite  of  the  fact  that  shipments  to  June  24 

PRICES  OF  FRUITS  AND.  VEGETABLES. 
Jobbing  Range. 

POTATOES,  Virginia  Eastern  Shore  Irish  Cobblers, 
No.  1 — Barrels. 


1  '  ^ 

n  £ 

This  season. 

Market. 

ip  o 

One  year 

"3.3 

ago. 

June  26. 

June  19. 

New  York. . 

786 

$4. 50-4. 75 

$4.25-^4.50 

$2. 50-2. 62 

Boston 

275 

5.25-5.50 

5. 50-5. 75 

3.25-3.50 

Philadelphia 

233 

4. 75-5. 00 

3.50-3.75 

2. 50-2. 75 

Baltimore... 

95 

3.75 

3.25-3.50 

2.00 

Pittsburgh.. 

260 

4.75 

4.  60-4. 75 

3. 25-3. 35 

Cincinnati. . 

69 

*3.25 

1  2. 50-2. 75 

3.35-3,50 

Chicago 

570 

1  5. 00-5. 15 

15.75-6.00 

3. 50-3. 85 

St.  Louis. . . 

153 

2  290.-3.00 

2  2.50-3.10 

4.50 

Kansas  City 

138 

2  2.  75-3. 00 

2  2. 50-2. 75 

2  3.75 

CANTALOUPES, 


California  Salmon 
ards45's. 


Tints— Stand- 


New  York. . 

4S1 

S3. 25-3. 50 

88.00 

S3. 75-4.  00 

Boston 

130 

3.  00-3. 25 

7. 00-7.  50 

4.00 

Philadelphia 

180 

3. 25-3. 75 

6.00 

3.  75-4. 00 

Baltimore... 

89 

3.75 

7. 50-8.  00 

3. 50-3. 75 

Pittsburgh . . 

179 

3. 00-3. 25 

4. 50-4.  75 

3.  50-3. 75 

Cincinnati. . 

87 

3.  00-3. 25 

4. 75-5.  00 

3. 25-3. 50 

Chicago 

203 

2. 75-3. 00 

4.00 

3. 25-3.  50 

St.  Louis. . . 

46 

3.25-3.50 

5.00 

3.25 

Kansas  City 

58 

3.00-3.25 

4.50 

3. 50-3. 75 

WATERMELONS,  Georgia 
sons,  Medium  Sizes- 


and  Florida  Tom  Wat, 
-Bulk  per  car. 


New  York. . 

414 

S200-250 

S400-550 

5500-700 

Boston 

•  85 

3 .  30-.  50 

3 .  30-.  60 

3.75-1.10 

Philadelphia 

178 

250-300 

300-400 

450-725 

Baltimore... 

100 

275-350 

350-475 

600 

Pittsburgh.. 

187 

300-350 

350-425 

625-700 

Cincinnati. . 

102 

« 30-55 

4  40-60 

^50-60 

Chicago 

259 

250-500 

260-475 

550-740 

St.  Louis 

173 

n.  00-1. 50 

'2.50 

5'4. 00-4. 50 

Kansas  City 

78 

52.50-3.00 

6  2. 50-3.  00 

M.00-4.50 

PEACHES,  Georgia  Hileys — Sixes  and  bushel  baskets. 


New  York.. 

223 

S3. 00-3. 50 

54. 50-4.  7.5 

S3. 25-3. 50 

Boston 

32 

2.50-3.00 

4.50 

2. 75-3. 25 

Philadelphia 

71 

2.50-3.00 

3.50-4.25 

2.50-2.75 

Baltimore.".. 

33 

2.50-2.75 

3. 75HI.  00 

3.00-3.25 

Pittsburgh.. 

40 

2.50-3.00 

4.00-4.50 

3.00-3.50 

Cincinnati  . 

59 

2.00-2.50 

3.50 

2.25-2.50 

Chicago 

42 

3.00-3.25 

3.50-3.75 

2.50-3.00 

St.  Louis 

21 

3.00 

3. 75-4. 25 

2.50-2.75 

Kansas  City 

7 

6  2.50-3.00 

3.25-3.50 

TOMATOES,  Mississippi  Green  and  Turning — Fours- 


New  York.. 

332 

SO.  50-0. 65 

$1.25-1.35 

$1.40-1.50 

Boston 

96 

.60-  .75 

1.15-1.40 

1.35 

Philadelphia 

156 

.40-  .65 

1.15-1.25 

1.50-1.65 

Baltimore... 

69 

.70-  .75 

1.25 

1.50 

Pittsburgh.. 

118 

.60-  .75 

1.00-1.10 

1.40-1.50 

Cincinnati . . 

31 

.50 

.70-  .90 

1.00-1.25 

Chicago 

170 

'  .75-1.00 

.80-1.10 

1.25-1.50 

St.  Louis — 

169 

'  . 65-  .75 

1.15-1.25 

1.65 

Kansas  City 

64 

'  .75 

1.25 

1.75 

Prices  f.  0.  b.  Shipping  Points . 


POTATOES  (bbls). 

Onley,  Va 

Elizabeth   City, 
N.C 

CANTALOUPES 

(crates). 
Brawley,  Calif... 
Thomas  ville,  Ga. 

"WATERMELONS 

(car). 
Thomasville,  Ga. 
peaches  (sixes). 
Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

TOMATOES  (fOUTS) 

Jacksonville,  Tex 


$4.00-    4.15 
3.00-    3.25 


1.00- 


1.25 
8.40 


50.00-225.00 

1.75-    2.25 

.60 


(3.50-    3.90 
2.90-    3.25 


1.75-    1.85 
8.75-       .90 


60.00-175.00 

1.75-    2.75 

.85 


$2.35-    2.50 


1.75-    2.00 


125.00-450.00 

1.60-    1.75 

1.00 


1  Car-lot  sales. 

2  South  Central  sacked  Bliss 

Triumphs. 

3  Unit  basis. 

1  Bulk  per  100  melons. 


'  Bulk  per  100  lbs. 

sCarmans. 

'  Texas  fours. 

8  Pink  meats,  flats. 


exceeded  last  year's  early  potato  supply  by 
5,000  cars.  This  is  a  striking  anomaly  of  the 
season. 

Sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  from  south  central 
districts  also  made  price  gains  under  a  30% 
decrease  in  supplies.  Maine  was  still  ship- 
ping 200  carloads  of  old  potatoes  per  week, 
with  prospects  of  reaching  a  seasonal  total  of 
40,000  cars  and  thereby  smashing  all  records. 
Potatoes  from  the  1921  crop  will  be  negligible 
after  July  1. 

WATERMELON   MARKETS   DULL. 

Watermelons. — The  melon  markets  were 
dull  and  draggy  under  heavy  receipts. 
New  York's  arrivals  were  414  ears  during  the 
week,  and  wholesale  prices  slumped  to 
$200-$250  per  carload,  or  about  20<t  per  melon 
of  medium  size.  Leading  middle  western 
markets  did  not  show  so  weak  a  tendency, 
and  sales  were  made  at  higher  ranges  but 
not  up  to  the  previous  week's  level.  Re- 
vised estimates  of  acreage  indicate  further 
increases  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the 
Carolinas,  but  the  melon  acreage  in  Texas 
has  been  cut  33%  below  the  original  fore- 
cast. Georgia  is  now  the  heaviest  shipping 
State,  having  forwarded  nearly  2,800  cars 
last  week.  Florida  ranked  next,  with  1,100 
cars. 

Other  fruits  and  vegetables. — With  the  Mis- 
sissippi season  about  closed,  tomato  ship- 
ments decreased  550  cars  during  the  week. 
Texas  and  Tennessee  stock  is  coming  forward 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Tennessee  fours  closed  at 
$1  in  consuming  centers,  and  Texas  tomatoes 
averaged  75$  per  crate  in  leading  markets. 
Onion  movement  gained  55%,  totaling 
almost  300  cars  for  the  week.  California  is 
the  principal  shipper  and  city  prices  range 
$2-$3  per  crate.  Kentucky  is  shipping  100- 
lb.  sacks  of  Yellow  Bermudas,  which  are 
selling  in  Cincinnati  at  $3.75-$4.  Cabbage 
movement  was  somewhat  less  than  the  pre- 
vious week.  Ohio  and  Maryland  now  sur- 
pass all  other  sections  of  origin.  Eastern 
Shore  stock  in  100-lb.  crates  weakened  to  a 
jobbing  range  of  75e-$1.25.  Lettuce  ship- 
ments have  started  from  the  Williamson 
section  of  New  York,  but  movement  will  not 
be  heavy  until  about  July  15.  Cucumbers 
from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Carolina  were 
in  moderate  demand  in  leading  markets  at 
$2-$2.50  per  bu. 


CARLOT  SHIPMENTS 

3F  FRUITS  AND 

VEGETABLES. 

Week 

Same 

Pre- 

This 

Last 

Com- 
modity. 

end- 
ing 
June 

week 
last 
sea- 

week 
this 

sea- 
son to 
June 

sea- 
son to 
June 

Total 

last 

season . 

24. 

son. 

son. 

24. 

24. 

Apples: 
Box  areas 

23 

33 

17 

56,418 

36,335 

36,370 

Bbl.  areas 

19 

11 

31 

32,115 

72,902 

72,910 

New 

315 

28 

85 

1423 

J35 

1  88,533 

Cabbage. .. 

37G 

206 

442 

16,346 

12,208 

31,223 

Canta- 

loupes   

3,811 

2,150 

2,244 

6,934 

6,858 

25,572 

Celerv 

23 

11 

13 

4,814 

4,201 

11,642 

Lettuce 

169 

224 

114 

15,303 

12,847 

18,300 

Onions 

288 

98 

1S4 

6,023 

5,109 

20, 784 

Peaches 

1,169 

1,151 

475 

2,742 

3,875 

27,222 

Potatoes: 

Sweet 

25 

10 

46 

19, 147 

17,886 

17,931 

White, 

1921.... 

441 

274 

1,132 

237.159 

197,708 

197,859 

White, 

1922.... 

4,343 

4,024 

5,247 

>  25,018 

1  20,016 

'  237,159 

Strawber- 

ries  

244 

175 

477 

18,165 

10,518 

10,6S1 

Tomatoes.. 

1,252 

959 

1,795 

15, 022 

9,506 

17,204 

Vegetables, 

mixed 

177 

198 

249 

8,355 

7,971 

15,567 

AVatermel- 

ons. 

4,534 

3,550 

3,727 

14,681 

7,808 

46,463 

Total. 

17, 209 

13, 102 

16,278|453,224 

405, 732 

549, 728 

1  Not  included  in  ;<j!als. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  STOPS  EXPORTS 

OF  INFERIOR  CITRUS  FRUITS. 

New  Regulations  Adopted  by  Government  to  Prevent 
Fruits  from  Gaining  Poor  Reputation. 

The  Government  of  South  Africa  has 
established  new  citrus  fruit  regulations  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  shipment  of 
inferior  fruit  to  British  markets,  reports  the 
American  Agricultural  Commissioner  in 
London.  The  first  consignment  of  this 
season's  citrus  fruit  from  South  Africa,  con- 
sisting of  762  cases  of  oranges  and  366  cases 
of  grapefruit,  arrived  at  Southampton  on 
board  the  S.  S.  Kenilworih  on  June  5.  The 
Windsor  Castle  was  scheduled  to  arrive  dur- 
ing the  following  week,  with  1,415  cases  of 
oranges  and  116  of  grapefruit. 

The  large  profits  made  by  South  African 
exporters  last  season  attracted  many  specu- 
lators who  made  it  their  practice  to  ship 
indifferent  fruit  mixed  with  good  quality 
oranges.  This  damaged  the  reputation  of 
the-  South  African  exporters  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Government  has  taken  steps 
to  prevent  similar  practices  in  the  future. 
It  is  expected  that  this  year's  citrus  fruit 
shipments  will  exceed  350,000  boxes  of  high 
quality  fruit,  compared  with  260,000  boxes 
of  all  kinds  last  season. 

The  regulations  now  in  force  provide  that 
fruit  for  export  shall  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  Fancy  and  Choice,  and  prohibits 
altogether  the  shipment  of  inferior  grades. 
The"  regulations  further  provide  that  no 
oranges  which  have  not  attained  70  %  yellow 
or  orange  color  may  be  exported.  All  boxes 
must  be  marked  "with  the  grade  of  their 
respective  contents,  and  the  minimum 
weight  is  75  lbs.  per  packed  box  at  the  rail- 
way station  where  shipments  originate. 


Fruit    and    Vegetable    Inspections    in    May 
Establish  New  High  Record. 

Inspections  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
handled  by  food  products  inspectors  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  stationed 
in  24  central  markets,  reached  the  grand 
total  of  3,327  during  May.  This  is  about 
70  more  than  the  highest  previous  monthly 
record  of  the  inspection  sendee.  Vege- 
tables of  all  kinds  required  the  attention  of 
inspectors  to  a  greater  extent  than  fruits, 
over  2.300  inspections  of  vegetables  having 
been  made  during  the  month.  Work  was 
30%  heavier  than  in  April  and  showed  an 
increase  of  76%  over  May,  1921. 

The  Pittsburgh  staff  was  kept  exception- 
ally busy,  handling  a  total  of  705  inspections 
and  being  obliged  to  decline  143  additional 
requests  on  account  of  lack  of  time.  The 
Philadelphia  office  had  538  inspections  to 
its  credit,  and  declined  75  requests.  The 
total  in  New  York  was  483,  with  123  de- 
clinations. Chicago  and  Detroit  each  had 
more  than  200  inspections  in  May,  and 
Cleveland  had  193. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  examined  for  the 
Navy  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  and  San  Diego  were  40% 
iter  in  volume  than  during  April,  a 
■1  of  2,510,267  lbs.  having  been  inspected. 
For  the' Marine  Corps  300,000  lbs.  were 
examined.  At  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
nearly  10,000  lbs.  of  butter  also  was  in- 
spected by  the  department's  representative 
and  at  San  Diego  about  100,000  lbs.  of  bread 
and  pastries.  The  New  York  office  made 
additional  inspections  of  62,000  lbs.  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  _  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board.  A  new  office  of  inspection  for  the 
Navy  was  established  at  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
early  in  June. 


SEASON'S  STRAWBERRY  SHIPMENTS. 

(Concluded  from  front  page.) 

strawberry  States  this  year  but  also  com- 
pares the  total  movement  in  the  United 
States  for  the  past  seven  seasons.  The 
yearly  average  for  the  seven  years,  1916- 
1922, "is  about  12,150  cars.     During  the  war 


attention  was  drawn  away  from  strawberry 
culture  to  the  production  of  more  essential 
crops.  Compared  with  1917,  shipments  in 
1918  decreased  nearly  45%.  A  slight  ad- 
ditional loss  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1919, 
but  since  1920  the  industry  has  been  de- 
veloping, and  this  season's  total  movement 
exceeds  the  7-year  average  by  6,000_cars. 


CARLOT  SHIPMENTS  OF  STRAWBERRIES 
TO  JUNE  15,  1921  AND  1922 


ANNUAL 
STRAWBERRY  SHIPMENTS 
UNITED  STATES.I9I6-1922 


1916 


1917 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 
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Rain    Damages    Watermelons    and    Canta- 
loupes in  Southwestern  Georgia. 

Conditions  in  the  southwestern  Georgia 
watermelon  and  cantaloupe  section  are 
unusual  this  season.  The  heavy  rains  which 
occurred  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early 
June  prevented  the  stock  from  maturing 
properly,  and  consequently  many  of  the 
watermelons  and  cantaloupes  are  of  poor 
quality.  Indications  are  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  them  will  not  be  shipped. 
Notwithstanding  the  increased  acreage  the 
season  will  probably  be  shorter  than  usual 
on  account  of  the  heavy  early  movement. 
Shipments  have  been  running  "far  above  last 
year's.  Georgia  watermelon  shipments  to 
date  are  almost  twice  and  the  cantaloupe 
shipments  over  four  times  as  large  as  last 
season's  movement  to  the  same  time. 


Mississippi    Tomato    Season     Closed. 

Shipments  of  Mississippi  tomatoes  de- 
creased rapidly  after  the  middle  of  June,  and 
the  season  was  practically  closed  on  June  30. 
The  total  movement  was  3,400  cars.  This 
is  the  largest  record  in  the  history  of  Mis- 
sissippi tomato  growing,  being  an  increase 
of  150%  over  the  shipments  of  1920  and  a 
gain  of  75%  over  the  1921  season. 

A  large  new  acreage  was  planted  in  to- 
matoes this  year — land  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  used  for  truck  crops.  The 
quality  of  most  shipments  was  very  good, 
except  for  some  immature  stock  which 
went  out  early  in  the  season.  Crystal 
Springs,  as  usual,  was  the  heaviest  shipping 
point  this  year,  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
movement  originating  at  that  point.  Hazle- 
hurst  and  Utica  also  were  very  important 
forwarding  stations. 

Nearly  all  shipments  were  made  in  fiat 
crates  of  4  baskets  each.    A  few  cars,  how- 


ever, were  packed  with  6-basket  crates, 
like  the  Florida  shipments,  and  some  car- 
loads were  composed  of  the  24-qt.  ventil- 
ated crates  commonly  used  for  strawberries. 

About  85%  of  the  output  was  graded  as 
No.  1  stock,  the  remainder  as  No.  2.  Prac- 
tically all  shipments  were  examined  by 
local  inspectors  before  being  loaded  into  the 
cars:  this  work  was  supervised  during  part 
of  the  season  by  a  representative  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Financially,  the  season  was  considered 
profitable  to  most  growers  and  shippers  un- 
til the  very  heavy  movement  about  the 
middle  of  June  caused  a  sharp  decline  in 
the  market.  Thereafter  it  is  believed  that 
considerable  money  was  lost,  returns  to 
growers  barely  covering  cost  of  production 
and  packing. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  Reports  Widely 
Distributed. 

On  July  1  the  market  news  service  on 
fruits  and  vegetables,  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  distributing 
each  day  about  17,000  mimeographed  market 
reports  "from  the  Washington  office  and  10 
branch  offices  in  leading  cities.  More  than 
3,000  daily  reports  were  being  sent  to  growers 
in  the  vicinity  of  six  temporary  field  stations 
in  producing  sections.  During  the  fair  and 
winter  months,  when  potatoes  and  apples 
are  crops  of  greatest  importance,  these  mail- 
ins  lists  are  greatly  increased. 


About  three-fourths  of  the  tomatoes  in 
east  Texas  are  grown  by  land  -owning  farmers ; 
the  remainder  by  tenants.  Practically  all 
of  the  work  is  done  by  the  owner  and  his 
family. 


July  1, 1922. 
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WHEAT  PRICES  SHOW  SMALL 

NET  CHANGES  DURING  WEEK 

Markets  Much  Affected  by  Weather  Reports  from 
Growing  Areas  —  Corn  Prices  Strong. 

Following  a  break  in  wheat  in  the  dif- 
ferent markets  of  l<t-lf<|:  on  Monday,  June 
19,  prices  advanced  4<r— 5<t  by  the  23d  as  a 
result  of  buying  on  reports  of  hot,  diy 
weather  all  the  way  from  southern  Kansas 
to  central  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  On 
the  23d  the  temperature  at  Winnipeg  was 
reported  at  92  ctegrees.  Considerable  ap- 
prehension was  felt  and  the  grain  trade  was 
getting  ready  for  a  real  crop  scare.  On  the 
26th,  however,  rains  and  lower  temperature 
over  a  large  part  of  the  western  grain  States 
allayed  fear  and  induced  selling  in  the  fu- 
tures market.  Prices  broke  back  almost  to 
the  level  of  a  week  earlier.  The  net  price 
gain  for  the  week  under  review  was,  there- 
fore, small. 

Prices  in  the  principal  futures  markets  at 
the  close  of  the  week  ending  June  26,  were : 
Chicago  July  wheat,  $1.11^;-  Chicago  July 
corn,  61f$;  Minneapolis  July  wheat,  $1.30|; 
Kansas  City  July  wheat,  $1.05;  and  Winni- 
peg July  wheat,  $1.24J.  Chicago  September 
wheat  closed  at  $1.13;  Chicago  September 
corn,  65|<t;  Minneapolis  September  wheat, 
$1:20$;  Kansas  City  September  wheat, 
81.05J ;  and  Winnipeg  October  wheat,  $1.18. 

YIELDS   BELOW   EAHLY   ESTIMATES. 

Threshing  reports  for  wheat  from  the 
Southwestern  and  southern  Central  States 
indicated  smaller  yields  than  were  recently 
estimated.  But  in  the  spring  wheat  States 
the  grain  trade  is  looking  forward  to  an  excel- 
lent crop  since  the  rains  of  the  26th.  The 
oats  crop  is  reported  as  disappointing  in 
many  States. 

An  official  estimate  from  Liverpool  on 
world  wheat  conditions  placed  the  carryover 
of  wheat  on  Aug.  1  next  into  the  new  crop 
year,  at  80,000,000  bus.  to  120,000,000  bus. 
The  report  further  stated: 

"While  reserves  are  inadequate  to  replace  any- 
serious  damage  that  may  occur  between  now  and 
harvest,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  important  damage 
will  visit  the  American  winter  wheat  crop.  Spring 
wheat,  however,  is  in  a  critical  position  in  America 
and  Canada,  and  the  situation  there  must  be  closely 
watched.  Importing  counties  are  not  buying 
freely." 

Cash  wheat  in  the  Chicago  market  had  an 
easier  undertone  during  the  week,  with 
demand  only  fair  at  the  close,  particularly 
for  the  lower  grades.  Milling  demand  was 
fairly  good  at  the  start  but  fell  off  consider- 
ably later.  Elevator -interests  were  not  so 
active  as  last  week. 

Receipts  were  25  cars  of  spring  wheat,  59 
cars  of  winter,  and£L3  cars  of  mixed,  of  which 
52  cars  graded  Nos.  1  and  2,  20  cars  No.  3,  11 
cars  No.  4,  and  14  cars  below  No.  4. 

The  bulge  in  the  futures  market  in  the 
last  half  of  the  week  brought  out  increased 
offerings  from  the  country  and  local  dealers 
purchased  over  1,000,000  bus.,  mostly  new 
crop  but  including  some  old  wheat.  Yet 
offerings  fell  off  on  the  24th. 

Export  inquiry  generally  was  smadler  than 
was  expected  the  greater  part  of  the  week  but 
was  somewhat  more  active  at  close.  Sales 
at  the  seaboard  were  given  as  2,625,000  bus. 
There  were  additional  offers  to  resell  by 
British  interests  and  it  was  reported  that 


considerable  wheat  was  bought  back  at  2<fc 
below  cost  of  replacement.  Exporters  took 
75,000  bus.  of  wheat  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day and  180,000  bus.  more  on  Friday  in 
anticipation  of  an  order  from  Greece,  but  it 
developed  that  the  order  has  been  postponed 
indefinitely  on  account  of  the  sharp  decline 
in  exchange. 

CASH  CORN  MARKET  STRONG. 

The  cash  corn  market  was  strong  the  entire 
week  and  prices  were  not  only  higher  with 
the  futures  but  the  trading  basis  worked 
higher  for  all  grades.  Offerings  on  spot 
were  rather  light  and  readily  taken.  All 
interests  were  in  the  market,  with  elevator 
concerns  the  most  active. 

The  country  sold  old  corn  freely  on  the 
advance  and  local  dealers  took  1,250,000 
bus.  to  arrive,  largely  from  Illinois  and 
Iowa  points  where  50$  and  over  was  being 
paid  the  farmer  for  No.  .  2  grades.  Pur- 
chases of  new  corn  to  arrive  were  over 
500,000  bus.  Receipts  at  Chicago  were 
generally  of  good  quality,  797  cars  grading 
No.  1  and  2;  243  cars  grading  No.  3;  169 
cars  grading  No.  4,  and  278  cars  grading 
below  No.  4. 

Export  demand  for  corn  was  limited, 
with  sales  of  1,000,000  bus.  reported  at  the 
seaboard.  Sales  to  exporters  by  Chicago 
handlers  were  475,000  bus.  Domestic  ship- 
ping sales  amounted  to  475,000  bus. ,  mainly 
to  industries;  sales  to  go  to  store  were  25,000 
bus. 

Heavy  weight  oats  were  in  fairly  good 
demand  most  of  the  week.  Medium  grades 
met  with  only  fair  sale  at  the  start  but  de- 
mand improved  later.  Cash  oats  prices 
were  actually  stronger  than  the  futures,  fof 
the  trading  basis,  worked  higher  compared 
with  July  and  the  advance  forced  some  of 
the  main  buyers  out  of  the  market  during 
the  middle  of  the  week.  Shipping  interests 
took  the  major  portion  of  the  offerings.  On 
the  24th  a  choice  car  of  No.  2  oats  sold  at 
6J<t  over  July,  44-*>  per  bu.,  the  highest 
price  paid  for  oats  in  five  weeks. 


GRAIN  EXPORTS. 

Wheat  Inspected  Out  under  American  Grades  Only- 
Flour  Not  Included. 


[Thousands  of  bushels;  i.  e 

,  000  omitted.] 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Bar- 
ley. 

Rye. 

Week  ending 

June  24,  1922: 

Atlantic  ports' 

Gulf  ports  2... 

Pacific  ports3. 

1,445 

75 

595 

1,200 
130 

1,832 
15 

198 
107 

1,411 

218 

Total 
Previous  week... 
Corresponding 

week  last  year . 
Total  July  1,1921, 

to  June  24, 1922 
Corresponding 

period  last  year 

2,115 
2,261 

4,228 

183,494 

268, 708 

1,330 
1,668 

794 

99,392 

40,367 

1,847 
915 

59 

12,717 

3,929 

305 
707 

471 

23,501 

21,235 

1,629 
637 

371 

20, 286 

35,093 

1  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Port- 
land, Me.,  and  Newport  News. 

2  New  Orleans,  Galveston.  Texas  City,  and  Port  Ar- 
thur, Tex. 

3  Seattle.  Tacoma.  Astoria,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  San 
Francisco. 


Washington  shipped  about  33,000  carloads 
of  boxed  apples  during  the  season  which 
ended  in  June.  This  is  12,000  morethan  the 
1920-21  season.  Prospects  for  this  year's 
crop  indicate  a  decrease  of  20%  in  produc- 
tion. Many  Washington  apples  went  to  the 
British  Empire  the  past  season,  some  ship- 
ments being  made  by  water  through  the 
Panama  Canal. 


GRAIN  PRICES. 

Daily  Average  of  Cash  Sales  at  Certain  Markets. 

Week  ending  Friday,  June  23,  1922. 

[Cents  per  bushel.] 

WHEAT. 


Sat. 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Wed. 

Thr. 

Fri. 

CHICAGO. 

Red  Winter No.  2 

1154. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Dark  Nor.  Spg.No.  1 

149 

149 

146 

150 

149 

153 

.     No.  2 

144 

141 

139 

138 

143 

147 

No.  3 

140 

138 

135 

135 

138 

145! 

No.  4 

136 

131 

127 

128 

129 

134 

Northern  Spg.  .No.  1 

139 

137 

135 

145 

No.  2 

137 

134 

137 

133 

129 

No.  3 

134 

124 

127 

121 

129 

133 

No.  4 

127 

115 

125 

118 

127 

125 

KANSAS  CITY. 

Drk.  Hrd.  Wir.No.  1 

124 

119 

1204 

123* 

121* 

1324 

No.  2 

1211 

117| 

119 

128* 

1334 

No.  3 

121 

113? 

120* 

1274 

120 

133f 

No.  4 

120 

112V 

112? 

120 

121 

Hard  Winter. ..No.  1 

1104 

10S$ 

1084 

116* 

117? 

113 

No.  2 

109* 

108? 

1101 

110* 

115S 

115* 

No.  3 

106$ 

106?, 

108 

112* 

113? 

120* 

"No.  i 

lUB-'f 

105 

107f 

114* 

ins* 

Yel.  Hrd.  Wir.  .No.  2 

107 
105 

105 
104 
107 

105 
105 
106 

No.  3 

Red  Winter No.  2 

107 

No.  3 

105 

105 

101* 

105 

107ft 

OMAHA.  No-4 

97  V 

974 

102 

98* 

1023 

105 

Hard  Winter. .  .No.  1 

108* 

103 

105 

105* 

1084 

1094 

No.  2 

104* 

101* 

104* 

105* 

109 

1074 

No.  3 

102$ 

101* 

105 

105 

106 

Yel.  Hrd.  Wir.. No.  2 

103 

102 

104 

1074 

No.  3 

102? 

102 

103 

1054 

ST.   LOUIS. 

Red  Winter.... No. 2 

115?, 

113* 

113 

113* 

113 

1144 

No.  3 

110 

107 

108 

107 

109 

109 

No.  4 

105| 

104 

103 

1064 

CORN. 


CHICAGO. 

White No.2 

No.  3 
No.  4 

Yellow No.  1 

No.2 
No.  3 
No.  4 

Mixed No.2 

No.  3 
No.  4 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

Yellow No.  1 

No.2 
KANSAS  CITY. 

White No.2 

Yellow No.2 

Mixed No.2 

OMAHA. 

White No.  1 

No.2, 

Yellow No.  1 

No.2 
No.  3 

Mixed No.2 

ST.  LOUIS. 

White No.2 

No.  3 

Yellow No.2 

No.  3 
No.  4 


614 

60" 

58* 

62 

61* 

604. 

59 

61 

5SJ 

554 
55* 

564 
584 
564 

54J 

54* 

55* 

55 

54 

544 

614 

604 

61 
60 

614 

60* 

58* 

614 

614 

60* 

58* 

61 

59* 

58* 

55* 
55 

564 

58 

564 

62 

60* 

59* 

62 

62 

60* 

594 

614 

60* 

59* 

56 
54* 

56| 
584 

63 

61* 

60* 

63 

63 

61* 

60 

62* 

61* 

59* 

564 
56 

57 
59 

57* 

55* 

55J 

56 

55* 

554 

544 

624 

64 
63 

61* 
64* 
63* 
62* 
61* 
634 
624 
62 

574 
56* 

59 

60? 
59* 

56* 

56* 

57 

57* 

56* 

55* 

634 

54* 
55 
55 
54* 
54 

60* 

60 

61 

60 

59 

..... 

54* 

554 
544 

61* 
60* 

61* 
604 
60 

63 

64 

624 

OATS. 


CHICAGO. 

White No.  1 

No.2 
No.  3 
No.  4 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

White No.2 

No.  3 
No.  4 

KANSAS  CITY. 

White No.  3 

OMAHA. 

White No.3 

No.  4 
ST.  LOUIS. 

White No.  2 

No.3 
No.  4 


394 

38 

38* 

39 

41? 

36} 

36} 

36* 

36* 

38* 

333 

33* 

34i 

35 

37 

33 

334 

33* 

35 

35 

32* 

33 

33 

33* 

35} 

314 

31* 

31* 

334 

33 

304 

30* 

32 

32 

34* 

35 

35 

35* 

36* 

33J 

32} 

325 

33 

344 

32* 

32* 

32* 

34 

38* 

36 

36* 

37 

35* 

35* 

35* 

35} 

3/* 

34* 

34* 

35 

36 

37 

RYE. 


CHICAGO. 

Rye No.  2 

MINNEAPOLIS.  ' 

Western No.  2 


82* 


86* 
824 


86* 
83* 


S34 


Daily  Closing  Prices  of  Futures. 


CHICAGO. 

Wheat July 

Sept. 

Corn. July 

Sept. 

Oats July 

Sept. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

Wheat July 

Sept. 

Corn July 

Sept. 

Oats July 

Sept. 


Ill* 

110 

112| 

113*!  113* 

112* 

110* 

113* 

113|    114J 

61? 

61* 

62* 

62} 

63 

65* 

64| 

65* 

66;* 

67* 

34* 

34* 

35 

35* 

3b* 

3C| 

364 

37| 

38* 

385 

105* 

103* 

1055 

1064 

107* 

105* 

103S 

106H 

10/ 

1074 

57 

56* 

57* 

5/* 

5SJ 

60 

59* 

60* 

60s 

615 

334 

33* 

344 

34! 

35* 

36-5 

37       3Si 
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IF 

|  g=3  Hay  a2£  Feed 

DULL  TRADING  CONTINUES  ON 

HAY  MARKETS;  PRICES  WEAK 

Offerings   of  Lew-Grade   Hay  Still   Heavy — Better 
Grades  Fairly  Finn — New  Alfalfa  Weak. 

The  decided  preference  shown  hy  buyers 
for  hay  of  the  best  quality  only,  while  re- 
ceipts were  principally  of  the  lower  grades, 
caused  the  market  for  the  week  ending  June 
34  to  be  unsettled  and  irregular.  Poor  hay 
sold  only  at  a  discount  but  choice  and 
strictly  No.  1  held  fairly  firm  at  quotations. 

At  Minneapolis  the  arrivals  of  top  grades 
were  extremely  light  and  hardly  enough  to 
establish  a  market.  The  few  cars  of  new 
hay  which  arrived  were  poorly  cured,  heat- 
ing, and  spoiled.  The  only  demand  in  that 
market  was  for  No.  2  or  better,  lower  grades 
being  almost  unsalable.  • 

RECEIPTS   CONTINUE   HEAVY. 

Receipts  of  hay  at  the  principal  markets 
continued  heavy,  except  at  Minneapolis, 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  giving  receipts  in  car- 
loads for  the  weeks  ending  June  24  and  June 
17,  1922,  and  June  25,  1921. 


City. 

1922 

1921 

June  24. 

June  17. 

June  25. 

160 
240 
180 
183 
169 
329 
52 
143 
271 
94 
92 

96 

280 
150 
153 
184 
445 
S2 
218 
439 
123 
385 

New  York 

179 

Pittsburgh 

86 
84 

269 

Minneapolis-St.  Paxil.. 

77 

Kansas  City 

166 

Los  Angeles 

227 

San  Francisco 

135 

Timothy. — Most  of  the  timothy  arriving  at 
the  principal  markets  was  of  the  lower  grades 
which  are  hard  to  dispose  of  at  this  season. 
Although  the  demand  for  the  best  grades  was 
fairly  active,  it  was  not  keen  enough  to  keep 
prices  from  working  lower  in  sympathy  with 
the  lower  prices  for  poor  quality  hay. 

At  Chicago  light  clover  mixed  sold  well, 
but  clover  mixed  and  heavy  clover  mixed 
were  very  slow.  There  was  practically  no 
sale  for  new  clover  ha}7,  and  it  was  reported 
that  in  many  cases  it  did  not  bring  shipping 
charges.  New  clover  was  quoted  there  at 
$7-$12  per  ton.  Receivers  claim  to  have 
advised  country  shippers  that  heavy  clover 
mixed  hay  is  not  wanted  at  Chicago  and 
can  not  be  sold  to  advantage. 

Cincinnati  reported  continued  heavy  re- 
ceipts of  the  lower  grades  which  had  to  be 
sold  at  a  sacrifice.  However,  sufficient  de- 
mand developed  at  the  discounts  allowed  to 
absorb  the  offerings  and  prevent  accumula- 
tion. The  first  cars  of  new  clover  arrived  at 
Cincinnati  during  the  week;  it  was  of  good 
quality,  and  sold  at  $13.50  and  -$14.50" per 
ton.  The  initial  car  a  year  ago  was  received 
on  July  C,  graded  No.  2  mixed,  and  was  sold 
at  $15.05  per  ton. 

Alfalfa. — Because  of  the  very  light  de- 
mand for  new  alfalfa  hay  and  the  continued 
arrivals,  especially  at  Chicago,  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  obtain  bids  satisfactory 
to  the  seller.-,  [t  wai  reported  that  the  ex- 
pense of  handling  this  tiaj  in  1  market 
was  more  than  50;  oi  the  i  rice  received, 
on  i  age  13,  column  3.) 


FURTHER  PRICE  DROPS  OCCUR 

IN  MARKETS  FOR  FEEDSTUFFS. 

Some  Buying  of  Bran  Feeds    Follows    Decline  in 
Prices — Other  Feeds  Continue  Inactive. 

There  was  a  further  reduction  in  prices  of 
feeds  during  the  week  ending  June  24,  most 
of  the  larger  mills  having  lowered  their 
quotations.  Although  the  output  at  Minne- 
apolis was  considerably  reduced  and  mills 
at  that  place  had  little  to  offer,  jobbers  re- 
ported fairly  numerous  offerings  from  interior 
and  southwestern  mills.  Demand  generally 
was  negligible;  mills  and  jobbers  alike 
reported  little  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
feed  trade.  Heavy  feeds  also  were  reported 
quiet  and  at  a  low  ebb.  Prices  were  easier 
but  the  trade  did  not  take  hold. 

Wheat  feeds. — Because  of  the  low  quota- 
tions on  bran  by  mills  in  the  Southwest  some 
activity  developed  in  the  wheatfeed  market. 
With  this  strong  undertone  prevailing  mills 
advanced  prices  somewhat  in  anticipation 
of  a  free  movement  at  higher  levels.  This 
move,  however,  was  followed  by  decreased 
demand.  '  Bran  was  quoted  early  in  the 
week  as  low  as  $13  per  ton  for  spot  shipment, 
with  July-August  shipments  at  $13.50. 
These  quotations  brought  about  some  sales 
out  of  the  Kansas  City  market  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  an  unusual  situation  for  this  time  of 
the  year. 

Shorts  have  been  dull  with  a  further  nar- 
rowing in  the  spread  between  bran  and  the 
heavier  feeds.  July- August-September  ship- 
ments of  the  heavier  feeds  have  been  availa- 
ble at  a  discount  of  about  $1  per  ton  under 
the  spot  market. 

Continued  hot  weather  and  the  absence 
of  rain  in  the  Southwest  caused  some  hesi- 


tancy among  many  of  the  larger  handlers  of 
feed  who  have  bought  for  deferred  shipment 
on  a  speculative  basis. 

Chicago  reports  that  because  the  north- 
western mills  have  curtailed  production 
they  are  not  quoting  feed  so  low  as  mills  in 
the  Southwest,  and  that  although  there  has 
been  some  trading  in  middlings  and  red- 
dog  such  trading  was  very  bght  compared 
with  the  trading  in  bran. 

Gluten  feed. — Production  of  gluten  feed 
continued  fairly  heavy.  The  demand  has 
been  very  light.  Independent  manufac- 
turers quoted  this  feed  at  $2-$3  per  ton  un- 
der the  quotations  of  the  larger  manufac- 
turers. The  larger  manufacturers  claim 
they  are  able  to  maintain  the  higher  quota- 
tions because  their  prices  are  guaranteed  to 
Sept.  1,  while  the  small  manufacturers 
guarantee  their  prices  only  until  date  of  ar- 
rival; and  also  because  they  have  consid- 
erable feed  sold  ahead .  Independent  gluten 
feed  manufacturers  report  their  production 
only  about  25%  of  normal,  and  claim  that 
because  the  demand  for  feed  is  extremely 
dull  they  are  willing  to  quote  lower  prices 
for  the  feed  they  produce  in  order  to  move  it. 

Cottonseed  meal. — Demand  for  cottonseed 
meal  continued  very  quiet.  Although  offer- 
ings were  not  urgent,  mills  shaded  their 
prices  somewhat  from  those  quoted  last  week 
It  was  reported  that  any  increase  in  demand 
would  probably  cause  prices  to  harden. 

Hominy  feed. — The  demand  for  hominy 
feed  continued  light,  with  offerings,  especi- 
ally of  white  feed,  limited.  White  hominy 
feed  was  quoted  at  $1  per  ton  over  yellow, 
the  latter  being  obtainable  in  more  liberal 
quantities.  Eastern  buyers  seemed  to  be 
well  supplied,  and  western  mills  had  little 
surplus  to  offer,  especially  of  white  feed. 
(Concluded  on  page  13,  column  2.) 


CARLOAD  PRICES  OF  HAY  AND  FEED  AT  IMPORTANT  MARKETS,  JUNE  24,  1922, 

[In  dollars  per  ton.] 


Commodity. 


HAY. 
Timothy  and  clover: 
No.  1  timothy. . . 
Standard  timothy 

No.  2  timothy 

No.  1  light  clover, 

mixed 

No.  1  clover,rnixed 

No.  1  clover 

Alfalfa: 

No.  1  alfalfa 

Standard  alfalfa. . 

No.  2  alfalfa 

Prairie: 

No.  1  upland 

No.  2  upland 

No.  1  midland 

Grain: 

No.  1  oat 

FEED  (bagged). 
Wheat  bran: 

Spring- 

Soft  winter 

Hard  winter 

Wheat  middlings: 
Spring  (standard) . . 

Soft  winter 

Hard  winter 

Hard    winter 

wheat  shorts 

Wheat  millrun 

Rye  middlings 

High  protein  meals: 

Linseed 

Cottonseed  (41%)... 
Cottonseed  (36%)... 

Peanut  (36%) 

No.  1  alfalfa  meal  (me- 
dium)   

Gluten  feed 

White  hominy  feed. . . 
Yellow  hominy  feed. . 

Ground  barley 

Pried  beet  pulp 


31.  50  28. 
27. 
27.  00  26. 


24.50 


23.  50 
23.75 


24.50 


10.08 


23.75 


23.  50 
22.  00 
21.00 


22.00 
23. 25 
21.75 

23. 50 
22.  50 
30. 00 

24.00 
24.25 
23. 


.00 


..mi 


53.00 
48.00 


35  34. 95 
00  27.50 
50  27.  50 


54.00 


26.50 
25."  50 


24.50 


25.00 
23.00 
21.00 


2S.O0 
27.00 


24.00 


26.00 


29.00 


24.50 
26.  50 
26.00 


24.00 


28-.  00 


.34.  50 


45.00 

32.  50 


39.08 


52.  00 


20.50 
18.'50 


IS.  00 
16.75 
15.00 


23.50 
25.50 


23.00 


50. 
46.00  255. 
43.00  250. 


22.50 


36.75 


21.00 
19.'  50 


18.50 
16.50 
314.00 

17.00 
15.00 
13.00 


21.00 
20.00 
19.50 

22.00 
26.50 

22.00 


48.00 
50.00 
47.00 


26.50 
33.00 
27.00 
27.00 
34.00 


23.50 
22."  66 


219.50 
22.50 
21.50 

2  20.50 
24.00 
23.00 

23.00 


21.50 

245.00 
53.  50 
49.00 


32.75 
26.50 
26.00 
34.00 


22.50  19.50 
21.50  18.50 
18.50    18.00 

IS.  50  =  18.  00 
14.00.216.00 
12.  00^  14.  00 

:il.0o!218.50 
2  9.50;216.00 
2  8.00,214.00 


17.50 
15.00 
15.00 


17.50 


17.25 
19.25 


46.00 
52.50 
47.25 


22.50 
31.85 
23.00 
22.00 
30.  50 


18.50 
17.00 
12.50 


21.00 
20.00 
17.50 

19.00 


17.00 


15.75 

15.50 


*b'.i'o 


24.  SO 


15.75 

14.25 

M2.00 

315.00 

313.00 

9.50 


212.50 
212,00 
=  10.50 

=  13.50 
a  11. 00 
=  12.50 


19.00 


24.00 
21.50 


321.00    22.50 


23.00 


W     1  ^ 


14.50 

]2.:.cM,N.oc 

11.50 


12.  00 
11.00 


20.00 


39.00 


14.  25 
14.00 


20.50 
20.50 


19.00 
17.50 


48.  00 


20. 00  27.  00 


20.-  001. . 
19.  001.. 


31.  00 


1  Hay  quotations  represent  average  of  cash  sales  at  theso  markets.  >  Nominal.  3  New. 
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PRICES  SAG  AFTER  REACHING 

NEW  HIGH  POINT  FOR  SEASON 

Sharp  Fluctuations  Occur  During  Past  Week — Spot 
Situation  Remains  Relatively  Strong. 

The  week  ending  June  24  witnessed  sharp 
fluctuations  in  cotton  prices  and  reports 
indicated  that  conditions  affecting  the  prog- 
ress of  the  growing  crop  continued  to  be 
the  most  important  influence  on  prices. 
Emphasis  was  also  placed  on  the  dwindling 
cotton  stocks  and  the  increasing  difficulty 
that  buyers  are  having  in  finding  the  re- 
quired grades  and  qualities  of  cotton.  The 
lower  grades  in  particular  were  reported 
to  be  scarce. 

There  were  two  phases  of  the  price  move- 
ment during  the  week.  On  Monday  and 
Tuesday  prices  advanced  about  f$  per  lb., 
most  of  the  advance  occurring  on  Monday. 
On  Tuesday  prices  for  both  spot  cotton  and 
future  contracts  touched  new  high  levels 
for  the  season;  the  high  point  reached  by 
July  and  October  contracts  at  New  York  on 
that  day  was  5  points  below  the  23$  level, 
while  July  future  contracts  at  New  Orleans 
advanced  above  the  23<i  level  and  closed 
at  23.084;.  On  the  same  day  the  average 
price  of  Middling  cotton  in  the  10  designated 
spot  markets  closed  at  22.77$  per  lb.  The 
week's  market  news  indicated  that  the 
causes  of  this  sharp  advance  were  reports  of 
unfavorable  weather  in  the  cotton  belt  and 
heavy  boll  weevil  infestation  in  many  sec- 
tions together  with  an  active  demand  for 
spot  cotton,  especially  in  the  Liverpool 
market. 

DECLINES   TAKE   PLACE. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  week  prices 
reacted.  On  Friday  there  was  a  decline  of 
about  the  same  proportions  as  the  advance 
on  Monday,  and  Saturday  witnessed  a  fur- 
ther decline,  so  that  the  closing  prices  for 
the  week  were  £$  to  f$  lower.  The  chief 
causes  of  the  downward  movement  were 
more  favorable  weather  in  the  cotton  belt 
with  improved  crop  conditions,  and  reports 
of  only  fair  activity  in  the  cotton  goods  trade 
where  buyers  generally  preferred  to  follow 
a  hand-to-mouth  policy  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  greater  stability  in  prices  for  the 
raw  material.  Foreign  exchange  rates  de- 
clined further  during  the  week,  demand 
sterling  dropping  from  4.43J-  to  4.38. 

It  is  announced  that  coastwise  steamship 
lines  have  made  a  30  %  reduction  on  freight 
rates  for  cotton  shipments  from  the  Gulf  to 
north  Atlantic  ports.  From  Galveston  to 
New  York  the  rate  on  high  density  bales 
has  been  cut  from  50$  to  35$  per  100  lbs., 
and  corresponding  reductions  have  been 
made  to  ports  in  New  England  and  south  of 
New  York. 

The  average  price  of  Middling  as  deter- 
mined from  the  quotations  of  the  10  desig- 
nated spot  markets  closed  at  21.76$  per  lb. 
on  June  24,  compared  with  22.02$  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  week  and  10.15$  for  the 
corresponding  day  in  1921.  The  decline  in 
prices  for  future  contracts  ranged  from  36 
points  for  March  contracts  on  the  New  Or-' 
leans  cotton  exchange  to  66  points  for  July 
contracts  on  the  same  exchange.  July 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  cotton  ex- 
change declined  64  points .  The  premium  of 
July  contracts  over  October  contracts  at 
New  York  was  wiped  out  during  the  weeK. 


SPOT  COTTON  QUOTATIONS. 

Price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  tor  June  24,  and  the  commercial  differences  in  price  between  Middling  and  other 

grades  of  American  Upland  cotton  at  each  of  the  10  markets  named,  together  with  the  total  number  of  bales  sold 

during  the  week  ending  June  24,  in  each  of  the  markets,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates. 

Aver- 
age. 


"White  Standards: 

Middling  Fair 

Strict  Good  Middling. 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

Middling 


Strict  Low  Middling... 

Low  Middling 

Strict  Good  Ordinary2. 

Good  Ordinary  - 

Yellow  Tinged: 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

Middling  2 ". 

Strict  Low  Middling  2 . 

Low  Middling  - 

Yellow  Stained: 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling  2 

Middling 2 - 

Blue  Stained: 

Good  Middling  2 

Strict  Middling  2 

Middling'- 

Sales  for  week,  bales 


Nor- 

Au- 

Sa- 

Mont- 

Mem- 

Little 

Dal- 

Hous- 

Gal- 

New 
Or- 
leans. 

folk. 

gus- 
ta. 

van- 
nah. 

gom- 
ery. 

phis. 

Rock. 

las. 

ton. 

ves- 
ton. 

Ore.i 

Ore. 

On. 

On. 

On. 

Ore. 

On. 

Ore. 

Ore. 

Ore. 

200 

125 

125 

163 

225 

200 

200 

150 

250 

175 

150 

100 

100 

125 

175 

150 

150 

125 

175 

150 

100 

75 

75 

88 

125 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

38 

50 

50 

75 

75 

75 

50 

50 

50 

21.38 

21.50 

21.41 

21.25 

22.50 

21.50 

21.40 

22.25 

22.40 

22.00 

Off> 

Off. 

Off. 

Off. 

Off. 

Off. 

Off. 

Off. 

Off. 

Off. 

50 

37 

50 

50 

50 

50 

75 

75 

75 

50 

150 

100 

100 

125 

125 

125 

150 

150 

150 

150 

250 

175 

150 

200 

225 

225 

250 

250 

250 

250 

350 

275 

200 

275 

325 

325 

350 

350 

350 

350 

Even. 

Even. 

Even. 

Even. 

'25 

3  25 

Even. 

Even. 

Even. 

Even. 

50 

37 

50 

75 

75 

50 

75 

50 

50 

50 

150 

100 

150 

175 

175 

150 

175 

175 

175 

200 

250 

175' 

225 

250 

275 

225 

250 

250 

250 

250 

350 

275 

300 

325 

375 

300 

325 

325 

325 

350 

150 

100 

100 

125 

125 

125 

150 

150 

150 

125 

250 

175 

200 

200 

225 

200 

250 

250 

225 

250 

350 

300 

300 

275 

275 

275 

350 

350 

325 

300 

150 

100 

150 

150 

125 

125 

175 

150 

150 

225 

250 

200 

225 

225 

175 

225 

250 

225 

225 

275 

350 

300 

300 

300 

225 

325 

325 

300 

300 

325 

1,035 

186 

1,084 

340 

2,975 

2,083 

4,461 

6,170 

7,196 

8,327 

Ore. 

181 

140 

96 

56 

21.76 

Off. 

56 

133 

223 

315 


50 
163 
240 
325 

130 
223 
310 

150 

228 

305 

'33,857 


1  The  differences  are  stated  in  terms  of  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  By  "On"  is  meant  that  the  stated 
number  of  points  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  Middling,  and  by  "  Off"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points 
is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  price  of  Middling. 

2  These  grades  are  not  tenderable  on  future  contracts  made  subject  to  section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures 
act,  as  amended,  on  the  future  exchanges  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

3  On. 

1  Total  sales  in  the  designated  markets. 


and  both  months  closed  at  the  same  lev-el. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  July  contracts  at 
New  Orleans  were  at  a  premium  of  44  points 
over  October  contracts  in  that  market. 
July  future  contracts  on  the  Liverpool  Cot- 
ton Association  closed  at  12.97d.  per  lb.  on 
June  23,  compared  with  12.47d.  at  the  close 
of  the  previous  week  and  7.49d.  for  the  cor- 
responding day  in  1921. 

Spot  sales  in  the  south  were  of  smaller 
volume.  Sales  in  the  10  designated  markets 
totaled  33,857  bales,  compared  with  40,545 
bales  the  previous  week  and  40,057  bales 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1921.  The 
total  sales  in  the  10  designated  spot  markets 
from  Aug.  1  to' June  24  were  3,234,609  bales, 
compared  with  3,069,200  bales  for  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1921. 


Closing  Future  Prices  for  June  24  and  for  the  Corres- 
ponding Days  in  1921  and  1920. 


Month. 

New  York. 

New  Orleans. 

1922 

1921 

1920 

1922 

1921 

1920 

July 

Cents. 
21.40 
21.40 
21.23 
21.08 
21.01 

Cents. 
11.04 
11.95 
12.54 
12.62 
12.98 

Cents. 
36.20 
33.03 
31.85 
31.25 
30.80 

Cents. 
21. 50 
21.06 
20.75 
20.65 
20.42 

Cents. 
10.76 
11.51 
11.97 
12.13 
12.47 

Cents. 
36.00 

October 

December: 

January 

32.71 
31.60 
31.04 
30.50 

Spot  Quotations  for  Middling  Upland  Cotton  at  New 
York  on  June  23  for  Each  of  the  Past  32  Years. 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1891 . . . 

....  8.38 

1902... 

...    9.25 

1913... 

...  12.30 

1892... 

....  7.44 

1903 . . . 

...  12.90 

1914 . . . 

...  13.25 

1893 . . . 

....  8.00 

1904 . . . 

...  10.95 

1915 . . . 

...    9.60 

1894... 

....  7.31 

1905... 

...     9.30 

1916 . . . 

...  13.30 

1895... 

....  7.19 

1906 . . . 

...  10.90 

1917... 

...  27.15 

1896... 

....  7.62 

1907 . . . 

...   12.85 

1918... 

...  30.40 

1897... 

....  7.81 

1908... 

...  11.80 

1919... 

...  33.50 

1898... 

....  6.38 

1909... 

...  11.75 

1920... 

...  38.25 

1899... 

....  6.12 

1910... 

...  15.05 

1921 . . . 

...  11.00 

1900... 

....  9.50 

1911... 

...  15.10 

1922... 

...  22.20 

1901... 

....   8.62 

1912... 

...   11.65 

Cotton  Movement  from  August  1  to  June  23. 
[Information  from  commercial  sources.] 


Port  receipts 

Port  stocks 

Interior  receipts 

Interior  stocks 

Into  sight 

Northern  spinners'  takings 

Southern  spinners'  takings 

World's  visible  supply  of  Ameri- 
can cotton 


1921-22 


Bales. 
5,848,119 
■     772,344 
7,016,870 

58S,332 
9,943,673 
2,100,439 
3,731,427 

2,689,625 


1920-21 


Bales. 
6, 228, 801 
1,600,316 
7,218,695 
1, 339, 017 
10, 789, 846 
1,870,715 
2,677,292 

4, 504, 480 


Exports  of  American  Cotton  from  August  1  to  June  23. 
[Information  from  commercial  sources.] 


To- 


Great  Britain... 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

China 

Spain 

Belgium 

Other  countries . 


1921-22 


Bales. 

1,633,437 
706,005 

1, 338, 290 
399, 873 
756,481 
88, 516 
287,403 
161,212 
202, 005 


1920-21 


Bales. 

1,635,533 

523, 979 

•1,100,659 

491, 530 

476,928 

35, 817 

218,607 

182,903 

240, 714 


Total 5,573,223     4,906,670 

Exports  for  the  week  ending  June  23  amounted  to 
79,707  bales,  compared  with  123,486  bales  the  previous 
week  and  127,843  bales  for  the  corresponding  week  in 
1921. 

COTTONSEED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS. 
Week  ending  June  17,  1922. 


City. 


Raleigh,  N.  C 

FayetteviUe,  N.  C. 
Wadesboro,  N.  C. . 
Greenville,  S.C.... 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. . 
New  Orleans,  La. . 

Meridian,  Miss 

Little  Rock,  Ark. . 


Per  ton 
$48 
44 


Car 
lots. 


Wagon 
lots. 


Per  ton. 
$45 
42 
30 
40 
40 


35 
45 


Premium  Staple  Cotton 

A  good  demand  for  premium  staple  cotton 
was  reported  at  New  Orleans  and  a  fair  de- 
mand at  Memphis.  Some  of  the  sales  re- 
ported in  these  two  markets  were  as  follows: 
New  Orleans:  Cents 

Middling,  1  to  1^  ins 23§ 

Middling  to  Strict  Middling,  1  to  lA  ins 244  ' 

Strict  Middling,  IjV  ins 25" 

Strict  Middling  to  Good  Middling,  1^  ins 25J 

Strict  Low  Middling  to  Middling,  Ire  to  1J  ins.  25 

Middling,  shy  1-rV  to  1 J  ins 25 

Middling,  full  1T'S  to  1J  ins 26 

Strict  Middling  to  Good  Middling,  full  1J  ins.  26| 

Strict  Middling,  ljins 27 

Good  Middling,  full  1J  ins : 30 

Middling  to  Strict  Middling,  1J  to  1-&  ins 274 

Strict  Middling  to  G  ood  Middling,  1 A  to  ljins.  33 

Strict  Middling,  1J  ins 30J 

Memphis: 

Strict  Low  Middling,  full  1^  ins 21 

Middling,  l-^  ins 23 

Low  Middling,  1 J  ins 231 

Low  Middling,  full  1J  to  1-^  ins 25 

Strict  Low  Middling,  full  1J  to  1-ft  ins 27 

The  average  premiums  quoted  in  the  New 
Orleans  and  Memphis  markets  for  the  staple 
(Concluded  on  page  13,  column  S») 
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ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS,  1919-1921,  3Y  STATES. 
[In  thousands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


VALUE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

(Concluded  from  front  page.) 
however,  this  group  of  States  ranked  fifth 
with  §368, 000,000,  or  6.9%   of  the  national 
total. 

Fourth  place  in  the  value  of  farm  crops  in 
1921  was  held  by -the  West  South  Central 
States — Arkansas.  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas— with  §938,200,000  or  13%  of  the 
grand  total.  This  group  also  ranked  fourth 
in  the  value  of  animal  products  with  a  pro- 
duction valued  at  $461,100,000,  or  8.6% 
of  the  country's  total. 

The  East  South  Central  States — Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Alabama,  -and  Missis- 
sippi— ranked  fifth  in  the  production  of 
farm  crops  in  1921,  having  contributed  S673,- 
100,000,  or  9.6%  of  the  national  total.  In 
animal  products  this  group  of  States  stood  in 
sixth  place,  being  but  0.2%  below  the  South 
Atlantic  States. 

The  Pacific  States — Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California — stood  sixth  in  the  value  of 
farm  crops  with  a  production  valued  at 
$646,200,000,  and  eighth  in  the  value  of 
animal  products  with  §268,600,000. 

Seventh  in  the  value  of  farm  products 
were  the  Middle  Atlantic  States — New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersev — 
with  a  production  of  §601,400,000.  This 
group,  however,  ranked  third  in  the  esti- 
mated -value  of  animal  products  with  a 
production  of  §503.900,000,  or  a  little  over 
9  %  of  the  national  total. 

The  Mountain  States — Montana,  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah,  and  Nevada — ranked  eighth  in  the 
value  of  farm  crops  with  a  production 
valued  at  §352,700,000,  or  5%  of  the  coun- 
try's total.  This  group  stood  seventh  in 
the  value  of  animal  products  with  an  out- 
put estimated  at  §304,000,000. 

NEW   ENGLAND   STATES  LAST. 

The  New  England  States — Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut — stood  ninth  in 
the  value  of  farm  crops  with  a  production 
valued  at  §251,300,000.  The  value  of  the 
animal  products  produced  in  these  States 
stood  at  §162,500,000. 

Among  the  States,  Iowa  led  in  the  com- 
bined value  of  crops  and  animal  products, 
ranking  first  in  the  value  of  animal  products, 
and  sixth  in  the  value  of  crops.  In  1921 
Iowa's  animal  products,  including  animals 
raised,  amounted  in  value  to  $475,700,000, 
an  amount  equal  to  nearly  9%  of  the  na- 
tional total.  The  value  of  Iowa's  crops  to- 
taled $282,600,000,  an  amount  equal  to 
about  4%  of  the  national  total.  These  two 
sums  compare  with  the  high  mark  reached 
in  1919,  when  Iowa's  animal  products  were 
valued  at  $745,000,000  and  its  crops  at 
$811,200,000. 

Texas  ranked  first  in  the  value  of  crops 
alone,  the  value  of  the  1921  crop  production 
amounting   to   $463,800,000,    a   little   more 
than  ()','   of  the  total  for  the  United  States. 
This  amount  represents  a  decrease  of  $742,- 
300,000  from  (tie  high  point  reached  in  1919, 
when   i  he  crops  of  Texas  were  valued  at 
06,100,000.     Texas,    moreover,    is    the 
only   Si  ,!.     thai    ever  reached  the  billion- 
mark  in  the  value  of  crops  alone, 
lifornia    fared   rcmarkablv  well  during 
1920,  and    L921  in  crop  value  and  in 
tin-  si, inn-       the  -tates  for  relative  position. 


..ml  geographic 

division. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Nov,-  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland - 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Virginia  

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia :... 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

■Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

E.  North  Central 

W.  North  Central... 

E.  South  Central 

W.  South  Central.... 

Mountain 

Pacific 

United  States 


Total. 


1919 


1920 


151, 200| 
61,500l 
119, 000; 
135,500 
15, 800 
iOl.lOOi 
871,000) 
153. 400 
790;  400! 
36, 300 
1S5,600| 
1,1001 
480, 700 
217,000 
734,500 
539, 700 
679, 400 
121, 100, 
972, 600! 
815,900' 

1,337,600 
643,400 
S.55,500 
774,900 

1, 556,  200 

1, 041,  200 
372, 900 
477,  S00 
SSI,  600 

1, 000,  900 
665, 000 
536,  S00 
464,000 
487, 400 
311,600 

1,  591,  400 

757,000 

482,600 

164,600 

99, 700 

324, 800 

112, 700 

70,200 

86,300 

31,  400 

194,  S00 

321,  000 

234, 200 

722, 600 


584, 400 
1, 814, 800 
2, 995,  400 
4, 625, 000 
6. 105,  500 
2, 153, 200 
3, 142, 600 
1,  0S4, 500 
1,  277,  800 


23,  783,  200 


125,000 

53.000 

112.200 

lli-i,200 

14,200 

8-1.200 

807, 100 

131, 700 

6S1, 700 

30,300 

146,700 

1,100 

372, 900 

174,400 

470,000 

313, 200 

399, 700 

96. 700 

783^200 

649, 000 

1,016,900 

656, 500 

793;  700 

592,000 

1, 162,  500 

830,400 

320, 300 

329,400 

636,  200 

765, 700 

440,000 

427,200 

265, 100 

252,700 

179,300 

1, 099,  700 

512,  700 

319, 100 

187,  700 

83,500 

279, 000 

81,700 

62,800 

84,600 

26,300 

171, 000 

271,  000 

210, 400 

743,  000 


505,400 
1, 620,  500 
2, 005, 000 
3,799,300 
4, 636, 500 
1, 385, 000 
2, 110, 800 

976,600 
1, 224, 400 


18, 263,  500 


1921 


108,200 

44,  COO 

83,500 

91.900 

10,200 

76, 000 

550, 900 

83,200 

461,200 

18, 600 

89,100 

'  1,100 

236,000 

116,  000 

354, 200 

192,900 

259,600 

68, 300 

501, 300 

412.900 

682;  700 

362,400 

514,400 

402,500 

758, 300 

537,  700 

20S,  700 

209,200 

414,400 

500,300 

291,900 

305, 600 

222,  S00 

212,  500 

135, 100 

709,  S00 

319, 700 

234, 700 

135;  300 

55,400 

175,  500 

60,200 

36, 400 

54,200 

19,500 

120, 200 

228,800 

154,800 

531, 200 


Crops. 


1919 


413, 800 
1, 105, 300 
1, 335, 800 
2,476,700 
3, 031, 100 
1,  032, 800 
1, 399, 300 
656, 700 
914, 800 


12,366,300 


94,700 

31,200 

58,300 

75,000 

6,800 

64,200 

469, 800 

99.000 

456, 800 

25,300 

128,300 

'800 

335,300 

134.600 

629.7^0 

487, 800 

577.400 

99, 900 

540. 400 

449, 900 

773, 100 

390, 700 

427, 400 

480,900 

811, 200 

531, 900 

283,  S00 

343, 200 

525, 300 

607,  800 

465, 100 

331, 100 

383, 400 

410,400 

276, 800 

,  206, 100 

549, 000 

388,500 

68,800 

48,700 

192,  800 

66,500 

47,000 

46,600 

14,600 

123,  500 

229,000 

137, 600 

490, 600 


330, 200 
1, 025, 600 
2, 419. 100 
2, 5S7;  500 
3  584, 100 
1,  590,  000 
2, 420, 400 
60S,  500 
S57,  200 


1920 


1921 


75,900 

26,400 

58,800 

62,900 

6,200 

51,500 

454, 200 

S3, SOB 

388,300 

20,600 

96, 300 

900 

245,000 

101.900 

377,  S00 

267,500 

310,000 

78,100 

408, 300 

327, 000 

520,300 

334,200 

417,200 

333,400 

507, 200 

382,400 

241, 900 

211,000 

322,800 

419,900 

264,200 

246, 300 

194, 200 

185,000 

148,700 

760,  800 

329,700 

236, 400 

103, 400 

3S,60O 

162,900 

41,000 

42,300 

49,  700 

11,500 

10S,  300 

■190,100 

125,  500 

53S,  9G0 


2S1, 700 

926,400 

1, 498, 100 

2, 007, 000 

2,418,600 

889,700 

1, 475, 600 

557, 700 

854,500 


15, 422, 600 10, 909, 300  7, 027, 500 


72,100 

24,700 

44,700 

53,200 

4,400 

52,200 

294, 700 

58,500 

248,200 

11,600 

52,500 

900 

143,200 

63,400 

287. 2C0 

159, 700 

194,500 

54,800 

232,100 

179,200 

322,200 

201, 100 

241, 100 

214, 800 

282, 600 

212, 500 

151, 800 

123,200 

186,900 

249,300 

164, 200 

174,300 

171, 300 

163, 300 

112, 900 

463,  SOO 

186,900 

174,600 

74,100 

22,800 

91,200 

30,700 

21,600 

28,800 

«,S00 

74,700 

170, 100 

93, 100 

383, 000 


Animal  products. 


1919 


1920 


251, 300 
601,400 
967,  SOO 
1, 175,  700 
1,421,100 
673, 100 
938,  200 
352,  700 
646, 200 


56,500 
30,300 
60,700 
60,500' 
9,000 
37,200 

401,2001 
54,400 

333,600] 

11,  oooi 

57,300 

300 

145, 400 

82,400 

104,  SOO 

51,900 

102,000 

21,200 

426, 200 

366,000 

564,500 

252, 700 

428,100 

294,000 

745,000 

509,300 

S9, 100 

134. 600 

356,300 

393, 100 

199, 900 

205, 700 

80,600 

77,000 

34,800 

385, 300 

208, 000 

94,100 

95,  SOO 

51,000 

132,000 

46,200 

23,200 

39,700 

16,800 

71, 300 

92,000 

96, 600 

232,000 


49,700 

26, 600 

53,400 

53,300 

8,000 

32,700 

352,900 

47,800 

293, 400 

^,700 

50, 400 

200 

127,900 

72,500 

92,200 

45.700 

89',  700 

IS, 600 

374, 900 

322,000 

496, 600 

222,300 

376,500 

258,600 

655,  300 

448,000 

78,400 

118. 400 

313,400 

345, 800 

175,  800 

ISO,  900 

70,900 

67,700 

30,600 

338,900 

183,000 

S2,  700 

S4,300 

44,900 

116, 100 

40,700 

20,500 

34,900 

14,800 

62,700 

SO,  900 

S4.900 

204,100 


1921 


254,200 
789, 200 
576, 300 
2,037,500 
2,521,400 
563,200 
722, 200 
476, 000 
420,600 


223, 700 
694, 100 
506,900 
1,792,300 
2,217,900 
495,300 
035, 200 
418,900 
369, 900 


S,  360, 600  7,  354, 200  5, 33S,  SOO 


36, 100 

19,300 

38,800 

38,700 

5,800 

23,  SOO 

256,200 

34,700 

213, 000 

7,000 

36,600 

200 

92,800 

52,600 

67,000 

33,200 

65,100 

13,500 

272,200 

233,700 

360,500 

161, 300 

273, 300 

187, 700 

475, 700 

325, 200 

56,900 

86,000 

227, 500 

251,000 

127, 700 

131, 300 

51,500 

49, 200 

22, 200 

246,000 

132,  SOO 

-  60,100 

61, 200 

32, 600 

84,300 

29,500 

14,800 

25,400 

10, 700 

45,500 

58,700 

61, 700 

14S,200 


162, 500 
503, 900 
368, 000 
1, 301, 000 
1,610,000 
359, 700 
461,100 
304,000 
26S,  600 


PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  ESTIMATED   VALUE  OF  FARM   PRODUCTS   IN  EACH    GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1919-1921. 


Total. 

Crops. 

Anirral 

Geographic  division. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920      : 

1921 

products, 
1919-1921.1 

New  England 

Per  cent. 
2.5' 
7.6 
12.6 
19.4 
25.7 
9.0 
13.2 
4.6 
5.4 

Per  cent. 

2.S 

8.9 

11.0 

20.  S 

25.4 

7.6 

11.5 

5.3 

6.7 

Per  cent. 

3.4 

8.9 

10.8 

20.0 

24.5 

S.4 

11.3 

5.3 

7.4 

Per  cent. 
2.1 
6.7 
15.7 
16.8 
23.2 
10.3 
15.7 
3.9 
5.6 

Per  cent. 
2.6 
8.5 
13.7 
IS.  4 
22.2 
8.2 
13.5 
5.1 
7.8 

Per  cent. 
3.6 
8,6 
13.8 
16.7 
20.2 
9.6 
13.3 
5.0 
9.2 

Per  cent. 
3.1 

Middle.  Atlantic 

9.4 

South  Atlantic 

6.9 

East  North  Central 

24.4 

West  North  Central 

30.2 

East  South  Central 

6.7 

West  South  Central 

8.6 

Mountain 

5.7 

Pacific 

5.0 

United  States 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  The  percentage  is  the  same  for  each  year. 


A  crop  value  of  §490,600,000  in  1919  gave 
that  State  eleventh  place,  but  the  value  of 
California's  crops  increased  nearly  §50,000,000 
in  1920 — an  extraordinary  occurrence — 
raising  this  State  to  second  place,  a  position 
that  it  occupied  in  1921  also,  with  a  crop 
value  of  §383,000,000.  These  figures  go  to 
show  that  fruits  and  vegetables  withstood 
the  falling  price  movement  of  1920  and  1921 
better  than  grains  or  animal  products. 

Illinois  ha.-  held  second  place  in  the  value 
oi  animal  products  and  third  place  in  the 
aim  of  crops  fchrougiioTit  the  three  years. 
For  1921  the  value  oi  that  State's  animal 
products  totaled  §360,500,000.  an  amount 
equal  to  a  little  more  than  6%  of  the  national 


total.  The  crop  value  for  Illinois  in  1921 
stood  at  §322,200,000.  or  nearly  5%  of  the 
national  total  for  crops. 

Although  New  York  occupied  fourteenth 
place  among  the  States  in  crop  value  in  1919, 
it  rose  to  fourth  place  in  11)21.  with  crops 
valued  at  §294,700,000.  North  Carolina, 
with  crops  valued  at  $287,200,000.  stood  in 
fifth  place  for  1921. 

Missouri  ranked  third  in  the  value  oi  ani- 
mal products  in  1921.  having  contributed 
§325,200,000,  or  6$  to  the  total  for  the 
United  States.  Wisconsin  stood  in  fourth 
place  and  Ohio  in  fifth  position. 

Arranged  in  the  order  oi  total  values  for 
farm  products — crops  and  animal  products — 
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the  States  stood  as  follows  for  1921:  (1)  Iowa, 
(2)  Texas,  (3)  Illinois,  (4)  New  York,  (5) 
Missouri,  (6)  California,  (7)  Wisconsin,  (8) 
Oliio.  (9)  Kansas,  (10)  Pennsylvania;  (11) 
Nebraska,  (12)  Indiana.  (13)  Minnesota,  (14) 
Michigan,  (15)  ISorth  CaroUna,  (16)  Okla- 
homa, (17)- Tennessee,  (18)  Kentucky,"  (19) 
Georgia,  (20)  Virginia,  (21)  Arkansas,  (22) 
Washington,  (23)  Alabama,  (24)  Mississippi. 
(25)  South  Dakota,  (26)  North  Dakota,  (27) 
South  CaroUna,  .(28)  Colorado,  (29)  Oregon, 
(30)  Montana,  (31)  Louisiana,  (32)  Idaho, 
(33)  West  Virginia,  (34)  Maine,  (35)  New 
Jersey,  (36)  Massachusetts,  (37)  Maryland, 
(38)  Vermont,  (39)  Connecticut,  (40)  Florida, 
(41)  New  Mexico,  (42)  Wyoming,  (43)  Utah, 
(44)  New  Hampshire,  (45)  Arizona,  (46) 
Nevada,  (47)  Delaware,  (48)  Rhode  Island, 
and  (49)  District  of  Columbia. 


Truck  Crop  Conditions  in  New  York. 

A  field  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul" 
tural  Economics  concerning  certain  truck 
crops  in  New  York  the  latter  part  of  June 
affords  the  following  information: 

Cabbage. — Setting  out  of  cabbage  plantain 
central  and  western  New  York  began  about 
June  15.  The  main  crop,  however,  was  set 
out  after  June  25  as  usual.  Plants  seem  to 
be  abundant  and  a  general  increase  in  acre- 
age compared  with  1921  is  expected. 

Celery.- — The  recent  heavy  rains  destroyed 
some  fields  of  early  planted  celery  in  Wayne 
County,  and  caused  losses  in  seed  beds  so 
that  a  shortage  of  plants  has  resulted  in  some 
parts  of  the  county.  Other  sections  still 
have  plenty  of  plants  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  county  will  have  an  acreage  about  the 
aanie  as  that  of  last  year. 

Lettuce. — Lettuce  shipments  from  Wil- 
liamson, Wayne  County,  began  about  June 
25  but  will  not  be  heavy  until  after  July  15, 
since  half  of  the  lettuce  to  be  shipped  before 
that  date  was  destroyed  by  the  recent  heavy 
rains.  Later  planting's  show  but  little  in- 
jury. The  Elba  .  section  in  Orleans  and 
Genesee  Counties  will  have  a  20%  increase 
in  acreage  with  a  total  of  600  to  700  acres. 
This  crop  shows  but  little  damage  from  rain 
and  most  of  the  crop  is  in  good  condition. 
Light  movements  began  about  June  24.  At 
Fancher,  Orleans  County,  the  greater  part 
of  the  crop  was  destroyed  by  heavy  rains. 
Shipments  began  about  June  27,  but  will 
probably  be  light  until  Sept.  1. 

Onions. — Wayne  County  onions  in  many 
fields  were  covered  with  water  during  the 
heavy  rains  on  June  11,  and  a  few  fields  were 
destroyed.  The  average  loss  for  the  county, 
however,'  is  probably  under  25%.  The 
Elba  section  in  Orleans  and  Genesee 
Counties  shows  a  30%  increase  in  acreage. 
There  are  some  thin  stands,  but  condition 
is  generally  good. 

Preliminary  Estimate  of  1922  Onion  Acreage  in  Certain 
Counties  in  New  York. 


County. 

A  ores  - 

County. 

Acres. 

600 
1,300 
155 
00 
150 
175 

65 

Orange 

3,425 

OrSaiis 

175 

912 

Steuben 

15 

Wayne 

1,317 

The  production  of  raw  sugar  m  Austria 
during  the  1921-22  campaign  amounted  to 
17,992  short  tons,  or  about  30%  of  the  pre-war 
output.  This  sugar  was  produced  in  seven 
factories,  four  of  which  are  in  Lower  Austria. 


The  1922-23  coffee  crop  of  Salvador  has 
been  estimated  at  102,000,000  lbs. 


Commercial    Crop    of   Early    Watermelons 
Forecast  at  60,102  Cars. 

The  commercial  watermelon  production 
in  the  early-producing  States  is  forecast  at 
60,102  cars,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Last 
year  the  harvested  watermelon  crop  in  these 
States  filled  51,481  cafs,  so  that  the  possible 
increase  in  the  commercial  movement  of 
early  watermelons  this  season  is  about  17  % . 
The  production  usually  exceeds  the  car-lot 
movement. 

The  acreage  in  the  early  producing  States 
has  increased  from  117,700  acres  in  1921  to 
168,100  acres  this  season.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  in  1921  was. 437  melons.  For 
this  season  the  indicated  yield  stands  at 
358  melons. 

Georgia's  prospective  crop  of  early  water- 
melons this  season  is  22,207  cars,  or  three- 
eighths  of  the  entire  crop  in  the  early- 
producing  States.  Florida  is  next  with  an 
indicated  production  of  12,744  cars,  and 
Texas  is  third  with  an  indicated  production 
of  8,416  cars. 

The  following  table  gives  in  detail  the 
acreage,  yield  per  acrej  and  production  in 
the  nine  early-producing  States  for  this 
season,  and  the  comparative  details  for  last 
year: 


Acreage. 

Yield  per 
acre. 

Production. 

State. 

1921. 

1922. 

Aver- 
age, 
1921. 

Indi- 
cated, 
1922. 

Har- 
vest- 
ed, 
1921. 

Fore- 
cast, 
1922. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Calif.,  S.  Dist. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi... 
No.  Carolina. 
So.  Carolina.. 
Texas 

Acres. 

7,900 

1,200 

3,600 

18, 700 

39,700 

600 

5,400 

12,300 

28, 300 

Acres. 

12,800 

1,200 

5,300 

35,400 

65, 700 

700 

6,400 

15, 700 

24, 900 

No. 

328 
400 
480 
434 
499 
375 
549 
550 
311 

No. 
382 
410 
546 
360 
338 
405 
333 
385 
338 

Cars. 
2,591 

480 
1,728 
8,116 
19,810 

225 
2,965 
6,765 
8,801 

Cars. 

4,890 

492 

2,894 

12,744 

22,207 

284 

2,131 

6,044 

8,416 

Total.. 

117,  700 

168, 100 

437 

35851,481 

60,102 

Esthonia  Marketing  Potatoes  in.  Belgium. 

Shipments  of  potatoes  are  now  being  made 
from  Esthonia  to  Belgium,  according  to  a 
cabled  report  received  from  the  American 
consul  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  under  date  of 
June  14.  It  is  estimated  that  120,000  bags 
of  Esthonia  potatoes  were  sold  in  Ghent 
during  the  last  three  weeks  at  15  francs  per 
100  kilos,  which  is  equivalent  to  33.8$ 
per  bus.  at  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing 
on  June  12  when  the  franc  was  worth  8. 270 
in  TJ.  S.  currency.  It  is  reported  that 
Esthonian  dealers  are  making  these  ship- 
ments to  Belgium  and  other  countries  instead 
of  to  Russia. 


WEEKLY  FEED  TRADE  REVIEW. 

(Concluded  from  page  10.) 

Linseed  meal. — Linseed  meal  demand  was 
reported  to  be  very  dull.  Both  mills  and 
resellers  quoted  lower  prices,  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  reasonable  offer's  would  probably 
be  accepted.  It  was  reported  from  Chicago 
that  some  bulk  meal  was  offered  in  that  mar- 
ket during  the  week  at  $43  per  ton,  a  price 
equal  to  about  $44.50  sacked.  Resellers 
were  quoting  at  $45-$46  per  ton  Chicago  and 
mills  were  asking  $47. 

Alfalfa  meal. — Demand  for  alfalfa  meal 
continued  very  dull,  and  although  offerings 
of  the  new  crop  were  liberal,  they  were  not 
urgent.  Kansas  City  quoted  meal  at  $1  per 
ton  under  last  week. 


PREMIUM  STAPLE  COTTON. 

(Concluded  from  page  11.) 
lengths  specified  are  stated  below  for  Mid- 
dling cotton  based  on  Middling  short  staple 
cotton  at  22$  per  lb.  at  New  Orleans  and 
224$  at  Memphis  on  June  24,  1922,  and  10^ 
per  lb.  at  both  New  Orleans  and  Memphis 
on  June  25,  1921. 


Length. 


lt^ins 
IJins. 
1-rVins 
liins. 


New  Orleans. 


1922 

1921 

Points. 

Points. 

150. 

75 

375 

350 

550 

700 

800 

Memphis. 


1922 


Points. 

100 

500 

950 

1,250 


1921 


Points. 

Even. 

350 

650 

950 


Quotations  reported  on  June  23,  for  Pima 
American-Egyptian  cotton  f.  o.  b.  New 
England  mill  points  were  as  follows:  No.  1 
grade,  400  per  lb.;  No.  2,  37$;  No.  3,  35$. 
A  year  ago  Pima  cotton  on  the  same  terms 
was  quoted  at  31$  per  lb.  for  No.  1  and  No. 
2  grades. 


Stocks  of  Government-Classed  Cotton  at  Future 
Markets. 

Inspected  cotton,  Government-classed,  in  ware- 
houses at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  on 
June  23, 1922,  and  on  the  corresponding  day  in.  1921,  of 
the  grades  tenderable  on  future'contracts  made  on  the 
exchanges  in  those  markets  subject  to  section  5  of  the 
United  States  cotton  futures  act,  as  amended: 


Grade. 


Middling  Fair 

Strict  Good  Middling- 
Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

Middling 

Strict  Low  Middling.. 

Low  Middling 

Good  Middling  Yellow 

Tinged 

Strict  Middling  Yellow 

tinged. 

Good  Middling  Yellow 

Stained 

Total , 


New  York. 


1922 


1921 


Bales. 
18 

1,172 
14, 105 
49, 876 
74, 550 
40,227 

6,247 

5,6S7 

2,908 

27 


194, 817 


Bales. 


230 
4,148 
19, 037 
49,315 
41,788 
10, 049 

4,236 

3,408 

34 


132, 245 


New  Orleans. 


1922 


Bales. 


91 

366 

1,792 

5,863 

3, 950 

434 

736 

844 

2 


14,  084 


1921 


Bales. 
3 
268 
3,222 
18,886 
29,616 
17, 378 
6,669 

2,951 

2,918 

4 


81,915 


Total  stocks  of  cotton,  all  kinds,  on  June  23,  at  the 
port  of  New  York  were  206,172  bales,  and  for  the  cor- 
responding day  in  1921,  153,795  bales;  at  the  port  of 
New  Orleans,  174,996  bales,  and  for  the  corresponding 
day  in  1921,  450,322  bales. 


WEEKLY  HAY  MARKET  REVIEW. 

(Concluded  from  page  10.) 

The  demand  in  southern  California  was  re- 
ported weak  with  a  tendency  to  lower  prices. 

Prairie. — Receipts  of  prairie  hay  during 
the  week  were  light.  Chicago  reported  a 
limited  demand  for  good  southwest  prairie 
from  buyers  who  will  not  consider  changing 
from  prairie  to  timothy.  There  was  also  a 
fair  demand  in  that  market  for  midland 
prairie  for  packing  purposes.  Because  of 
the  low  prices  at  which  the  poor  grades  of 
timothy  can  be  bought  this  demand  was 
not  so  keen  as  it  was  formerly. 

Straw. — Slightly  increased  receipts  of 
wheat  straw  in  the  eastern  markets  and  the 
limited  inquiry,  together  with  the  low  price 
asked  for  the  low-grade  hay,  have  had  a 
tendency  to  depress  the  straw  market.  Cur- 
rent quotations  were  as  follows:  No.  1 
wheat— Boston  $18.50,  Philadelphia  $16, 
Baltimore  $12.25,  Pittsburgh  $14.50,  Cin- 
cinnati $13,  Chicago  $12;  No.  1  oat— Boston 
$19.50,  Baltimore  $13.25,  Pittsburgh  $15.50, 
Cincinnati  $13,  Chicago  $12.50;  No.  1  rye 
(straight)— Boston  $37.50,  New  York  $38.50, 
Baltimore  $31;  No.  1  rye  (tangled)— Pitts- 
burgh $15.50,  Cincinnati  $14,  Chicago  $14.50. 
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LACK  OF  MOISTURE  FELT  IN 

CENTRAL  PART  OF  CORN  BELT 

Mostly  Fair  Weather  Favorable  to  Cotton — Week 
also  Favorable  for  All  Farm  Work 

High  temperatures  and  abundant  sun- 
shine produced  conditions  favorable  for 
growth  in  most  sections  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  June  27,  although  it 
was  too  wet  in  the  extreme  Northeast  and 
the  nights  were  rather  cool  from  the  Lake 
region  eastward,  light  frosts  having  occurred 
in  Pennsylvania  on  the  morning  of  the  22d. 
The  dry,  warm,  and  sunshiny  weather  was 
very  favorable  in  the  South.  There  was  a 
need  of  additional  moisture,  however,  in 
many  regions  from  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Valleys  westward,  although  the  areas 
seriously  suffering  for  rain  were  not  ex- 
tensive," except  in  the  far  Southwest.  High 
temperatures  were  detrimental  to  maturing 
grain  in  some  central  and  northwestern 
sections. 

The  warm  and  mostly  fair  weather,  with 
abundant  sunshine  was  unusually  favorable 
for  the  harvesting  and  curing  of  hay  and 
grain  and  for  the  cultivation  of  crops, 
except  in  the  extreme  Northeast.  Culti- 
vation progressed  rapidly  arid  fields  were 
generally  clean.  Roads  were  in  a  fail-  to 
good  condition  in  practically  all  districts. 

WHEAT  HARVEST  PROGRESSING   RAPIDLY. 

Small  gravis. — Warm  and  generally  fair 
weather  was  the  rule  throughout  the  week 
in  the  principal  winter  wheat  growing  States 
conditions  being"  very  favorable  for  harvest 
and  the  drying  of  grain  in  shock.  Harvest 
was  in  progress  at  the  close  of  the  week 
northward  to  southern  New  Jersey,  central 
Ohio,  southeastern  Iowa,  and  southeastern 
Nebraska.  There  was  considerable  com- 
plaint, however,  of  premature  ripening  as  a 
result  of  the  high  temperatures  during  the. 
last  few  weeks.  Heads  were  reported  as 
rather  small  and  light  in  Missouri  and  not 
well  filled  in  some  Ohio  Valley  districts. 
The  continued  dry  weather  has  been  very 
unfavorable  for  winter  wheat  in  the  Western 
and  Northwestern  States,  particularly  in 
Washington  and  Oregon.  The  warm  weather 
was  favorable  for  maturing  grain  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Spring  wheat  continued  to  make  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  most  of  the  principal  pro- 
ducing areas,  particularly  in  the  north- 
central  portion  of  the  belt.  General  and 
beneficial  showers  occurred  in  North  Dakota 
at  the  close  of  the  week,  and  the  crop  was 
reported  in  excellent  condition  throughout 
the  State,  with  the  plants  heading  in  many 
places.  It  was  mostly  in  good  condition  in 
South  Dakota,  although  moisture  has  been 
defi cient  in  parts  of  that  State.  The  weather 
during  the  week  was  less  favorable  in  Minne- 
sota, as  rain  was  needed  generally  and  there 
was  some  damage  by  the  high  temperatures. 
The  crop  deteriorated  or  made  only  poor 
progress  in  Iowa  due  to  lack  of  moisture, 
and  the  plants  were  heading  short  in  Illinois. 
The  drought  was  very  damaging  to  spring 
wheat,  where  unirrigated,  in  most  Rocky 
Mountain  and  far  northwestern  districts, 
but  the  crop  continued  generally  in  excel- 
lent condition  in  Montana. 

The  week  was  mostly  unfavorable  for  oats 
except  in  the  Northeast  and  some  central- 


northern  areas.  There  was  general  com- 
plaint of  heading  on  short  straw  and  unsatis- 
factory progress  of  the  crop  in  most  of  the 
interior  of  the  country  as  a  result  of  the 
warm,  dry  weather,  while  hot  winds  did 
some  damage  in  Minnesota.  Rice  was  doing 
well  in  west  Gulf  districts  and  was  beginning 
to  make  excellent  growth  in  California  as  a 
result  of  the  warmer  weather.  Flax  seeding 
was  practically  finished  in  North  Dakota 
and  the  early  seeded  was  up  to  a  good  stand 
and   color. 

Corn. — Hot,  dry,  sunshiny  weather  pre- 
vailed during  much  of  the  week  in  the  prin- 
cipal corn-growing  States.  At  the  close 
large  areas  were  in  need  of  additional  mois- 
ture, although  the  serious  damage  was  con- 
fined to  comparatively  small  districts.  Chart 
2,  page  16,  shows  that  moderate  rains  fell  in 
eastern  Kansas  and  much  of  Nebraska, 
although  drought  and  excessive  heat  the 
first  of  the  week  caused  some  injury  in  the 
last-named  State.  The  hot,  dry  weather 
was  accompanied  by  brisk  winds  in  Iowa, 
and  corn  leaves  curled  somewhat  in  the 
western  and  northern  portions,  but  the  gen- 
eral condition  remained  fair.  The  condition 
of  corn  was  very  good  in  Missouri,  where  it 
was  in  all  stages  of  growth.  Corn  was  much 
benefited  by  rain  in  eastern  Nebraska,  but 
it  continued  dry  in  the  north-central  and 
western  counties.  Late  corn  needed  rain 
in  Texas  and  on  the  uplands  in  Oklahoma. 

DRY  IN  ILLINOIS  AND   INDIANA. 

Corn  made  very  good  progress  in  northern 
and  southern  Illinois,  but  the  crop  was  suf- 
fering from  drought  in  the  central  portion, 
and  drought  was  becoming  serious  in  the 
greater  portion  of  Indiana.  The  nights  were 
somewhat  too  cool  for  best  growth  about  the 
Lakes,  and  warm  weather  and  sunshine 
were  needed  in  the  extreme  northeast. 
Chinch  bugs  were  plentiful  in  Illinois  and 
east-central  Missouri.  Corn  was  beginning 
to  tassel  in  southeastern  Kansas.  Growth 
was  satisfactory  in  most  of  the  southeastern 
States.  The  weather  was  unusually  favor- 
able for  cultivation,  and  cornfields  were 
generally  clean  except  in  the  extreme 
northeast,  where  the  soil  was  too  wet  for 
work. 

Cotton. — The  week  averaged  warmer  than 
normal  in  nearly  all  of  the  cotton-growing 
States  and  rainfall  was  generally  light  to 
moderate  except  in  a  few  localities  where 
rather  heavy  rains  occurred,  principally  in 
the  more  eastern  portions  of  the  belt.  Sun- 
shine was  abundant,  being  nearly  contin- 
uous throughout  the  week  in  some  western 
portions. 

Under  these  conditons  cotton  made  fair 
to  Aery  good  progress  generally  and  excel- 
lent progress  in  some  sections  the  most 
favorable  advance  being  reported  from 
Texas  and  Arkansas.  The  condition  of 
the  crop  was  reported  as  poor  to  fair  in 
eastern  and  central  Oklahoma  but  very 
good  in  the  northern  and  western  portions. 
It  was  fair  to  excellent  in  southern  and 
western  Texas  and  mostly  poor  to  fair  else- 
where in  that  State.  Squares  and  bolls 
were  forming  rapidly  in  Arkansas  and  the 
plants  were  beginning  to  bloom  in  Tennessee. 
The  warm,  dry  weather  was  very  favbrable 
in  Georgia,  where  the  crop  was  clean  and 
fruiting  well,  although  its  general  condition 
continued  poor  to  only  fair.  Plants  were 
blooming  freely  in  east-central  and  southern 
South  Carolina,  but  it  continued  too  wet 
for  best  results  in  parts  of  eastern  North 
Carolina. 

The  weather  was  generally  favorable  for 
cultivation,  which  made  rapid  progress, 
and  for  decrease  in  weevil  activity.    Weevils 


were  reported  less  active  in  many  localities, 
although  they  continued  numerous  and 
were  doing  considerable  damage  in  places. 

UNFAVORABLE   FOR   MAINE   POTATOES. 

Potatoes. — Heavy  rains  were  detrimental 
to  potatoes  in  northern  Maine,  and  more 
moisture  would  have  been  beneficial  for  this 
crop  in  central  and  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
States.  The  growth  was  satisfactory  in  the 
central  Rocky  Mountain  States  where  water 
was  available.  Sweet  potatoes  made  good 
growth. 

Truck  and  miscellaneous  crops. — Truck 
crops  made  satisfactory  growth  in  mo9t 
eastern  and  southeastern  districts,  but  ad- 
ditional moisture  was  needed  in  much  of  the 
Lake  region  and  the  West.  Sugar  cane  was 
doing  well  and  sugar  beets  made  very  good 
growth  where  water  was  available.  Early 
tobacco  was  unusually  advanced  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  some  was  nearly  ready  to  top; 
late  tobacco  made  slow  growth  in  that  State. 
The  condition  and  progress  of  tobacco  was 
satisfactory  in  Tennessee  and  the  States  to 
the  eastward.  Curing  was  commenced  in 
South  Carolina  and  eastern  North  Carolina, 
while  much  of  the  crop  had  been  harvested 
in  Florida.  The  transplanting  of  tobacco 
plants  was  nearly  completed  in  Wisconsin. 

HAY  HARVESTING  PROGRESSES. 

Meadows,  pastures,  and  stock. — Hay  har- 
vest made  excellent  progress  under  unusu- 
ally favorable  conditions  for  curing  except 
in  the  extreme  Northeast.  The  clover 
harvest  was  going  on  as  far  north  as  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  harvest 
of  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  was  going  on 
north  to  Idaho  and  Montana.  The  alfalfa 
weevil  was  scarce  in  Utah  because  of  the 
late  spring.  Pastures  improved  in  the  ex- 
treme East,  but  pastures  and  ranges  were 
in  need  of  moisture  in  a  large  part  of  the 
country  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  States 
westward,  although  in  very  good  condition 
in  North  Dakota,  much  of  Montana,  at  high 
elevations  in  the  upper  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  and  in  such  parts  of  the  Southwest 
as  have  experienced  heavy  rainfalls  during, 
recent  weeks.  Pastures  were  drying  quite 
badly  in  parts  of  the  Ohio  Valley  region, 
and  ranges  were  deteriorating  in  much  of 
Oklahoma  and  at  lower  elevations  in  the 
central  mountain  regions.  Showers  in  parts 
of  the  grazing  section  of  Arizona  refreshed 
ranges  and  increased  the  water  supply,  but 
more  rain  was  needed  in  southeastern 
Arizona  and  in  southern  and  western  New 
Mexico  where  the  losses  of  stock  continued. 
Because  of  the  drought,  comparatively 
heavy  cattle  shipments  were  being  made 
from  southwestern  Utah  to  more  favorable 
ranges  in  northern  States.  The  tempera- 
ture was  generally  high  and  stock  were  in 
fair  to  good  condition  except  as  noted  above. 

Florida's  citrus  fruit  favored. 

Fruit. — Precipitation  was  favorable  for 
citrus  fruits  in  Florida,  but  deciduous  fruits 
were  damaged  by  heavy  rains  in  New  Eng- 
land. Cherries  were  being  harvested  nearly 
to  the  northern  limits  of  the  country.  Some 
fruit  districts  in  the  Middle  West  needed 
rain.  The  ripening  of  plums,  apricots,  and 
peaches  was  hastened  by  high  temperatures 
in  California,  where  the  shipping  of  carload 
lots  was  under  way.  Grapes  set  well  in  that 
State,  and  walnuts  were  in  good  to  excellent 
condition.  Apples  were  sizing  up  well  in 
Oregon,  and  this  crop  was  in  good  condition 
in  Colorado.  Cranberries  were  blooming 
profusely  on  the  Wisconsin  bogs. 
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Past  Week  Warm  In  West ;  Cool  in  Northeast. 

High  temperatures  prevailed  throughout 
the  western  half  of  the  country  during  the 
week  ending  June  27,  the  maxima  ranging 
from  96°  to  more  than  100°  in  nearly  all 
districts  between  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  immediate  Pacific  coast  section.  The 
highest  reported  was  112°  at  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
on  June  21.  The  week  was  generally  cool, 
however,  from  the  upper  Lake  region  east- 
ward and  in  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
districts.  Much  lower  temperatures  over- 
spread the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the 
25th  when  minimum  readings  below  40° 
were  recorded  at  a  number  of  stations  in 
Michigan.  Earlier  in  the  week  it  was 
unseasonably  cool  in  Pennsylvania  with 
light  frosts  forming  in  exposed  places  on 
the  22d. 

Chart  1,  page  16,  shows  that  for  the  week 
as  a  whole  the  temperature  averaged  below 
normal  in  nearly  all  central  and  northern 
districts  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
averaged  near  normal  in  the  South,  but  was 
much  higher  than  the  seasonal  average  in 
the  central  and  northern  States  from  the 
Great  Plains  westward.  The  weekly  means 
were  as  high  as  9°  above  normal  locally  in 
the  Northwest  and  parts  of  Utah  and  Ne- 
vada. 

Moderately  low  pressure  prevailed  over 
the  Southeastern  States  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  with  a  rather  marked  depression 
central  over  the  Northeast  on  the  morning 
of  June  22,  resulting  in  widespread  showers 
in  the  Southern  and  Atlantic  Coast  States 
during  the  first  few  days  of  the  week. 
Thereafter  rainfall  was  generally  of  a  very 
local  character,  with  mostly  fair  weather 
prevailing  until  the  close  of  the  week. 

Chart  2,  page  16,  shows  that  rainfall  was 
again  rather  heavy  in  some  northeastern 
districts  and  in  portions  of  the  Great  Plains 
area,  while  locally  heavy  rains  were  re- 
ceived in  the  Southeast.  Elsewhere  rain- 
fall was  light  to  moderate,  with  very  little 
occurring  as  a  rule  in  the  Ohio  and  central 
Mississippi  Valleys  and  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  westward. 


WEEKLY    TEMPERATURE    AND    WEEKLY    AND    SEASONAL     PRECIPITATION. 


Rainfall  of  May  and  June. 

Rainfall  during  May  and  June  is  of  much 
importance  to  agriculture  in  some  sections  of 
the  country.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
spring  wheat  and  cotton  States.  In  the 
former  Stages  abundant  moisture  during 
these  months  is  favorable,  while  in  the  latter 
States  there  is  frequently  too  much  rain,  as 
cotton  requires  during  this  period  of  early 
growth  comparatively  dry  and  warm  weather. 
Columns  5  and  6  in  the  table  of  weather  data 
on  this  page  show,  for  the  different  sections 
of  the  country,  the  total  rainfall  and  depar- 
ture fromthenormalfor  the  six- weeks'  period 
from  May  10  to  June  20 .  It  will  be  seen  f  rojn 
this  table  that  rainfall  was  heavy,  and  there- 
fore unfavorable,  in  many  cotton-growing 
localities,  particularly  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  belt  and  in  West  Gulf  districts.  It 
was  below  normal  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  belt  and  near  the  seasonal  average 
in  the  central  portion. 

Rainfall  during  this  period  was  generally 
ample  in  much  of  the  spring-wheat  belt,  al- 
though it  was  very  deficient  in  some  of  the 
more  southern  and  less  important  spring- 
wheat  producing  localities,  particularly  in 
Iowa  and  much  of  Nebraska. 

Most  of  the  corn  and  winter-wheat  belt  had 
scanty  precipitation,  but  this  was  mostly 
favorable,  as  heavy  rains  had  preceded  the 
period  covered .  The  lack  of  moisture  in  the 
far  Northwest,  however,  was.  unfavorable  for 
wheat  in  most  districts,  particularly  in  the 
North  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Tempera- 
ture. 

Precipitation. 

Districts  and 
stations. 

Tempera- 
ture, 

Precipitation. 

Week 
ending 
June  27. 

Week 
ending 
June  27. 

Six  weeks 
ending 
June  20. 

week 
ending 
June  27. 

Week 
ending 
June  27. 

Six  weeks 
ending 
June  20. 

Districts  and 
stations. 

Aver- 
age. 

De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 

Total. 

De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 

Total. 

De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 

Aver- 
age. 

De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 

Total. 

De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 

Total. 

De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 

GULF  STATES. 

Jacksonville 

80 
78 
84 
80 
80 
82 
82 
76 
78 
78 
82 
82 
84 
82 
.     82 
72 
80 
82 
86 
84 
84 
84 
84 
82 
82 

0 
-3 
+2, 

0 

0 
+2 
+2 

0 
— 1 
-1 
+2 
+2 
+3 
+3 
+3 
-4 
+2 
+2 
+4 

+4 
+3 

0 
0 

In. 
2.4 
1.9 
1.1 
1.6 
0.7 
0.5 
0.2 
0 
1.0 
0.5 
0.'1 
0.7 

T. 
0.1 
0.6 
1.7 
!      0.2 
0 
0.1 
0.5 

T. 
0.1 
0.3 
2.0 

T. 

In. 

+1.1 
+0.2 
+0.3 
-0.5 
-0.7 
-1.2 
-0.8 
-0.9 
+0.1 
-0.5 
-0.9 
-0.9 
-0.8 
-0.9 
-0.2 
+0.6 
-0.3 
-0.6 
-0.6 

-1.0 

-0.4 

"+6.:7 
-0.7 

In. 

9.1 
4.0 
6.6 
3.7 
9.4 
6.4 
5.1 
8.8 
4.8 
5.9 
5.9 
7.7 
6.1 
'      5.9 
2.1 

In. 
+2.0 
-6.4 
+0.7 
-3.9 
+4.7 
-0.1 
-0.4 
+3.8 
-0.2 
-0.1 
-0.3 
+1.1 
+1.0 
0 
-3.9 

ATLANTIC  COAST. 

Portland,  Me. .. 

Burlington 

Northfield 

Concord 

56 
62 
66 
64 
66 
68 
66 
68 
68 
66 
66 
68 
68 
72 
74 
70 
70 
74 
74 
76 
741 
74 
66 
68 
76 
76 
76 
76 
80 
76 
78 
80 
78 
78 
80 

0 
-3 

0 
-1 

0 

-1 

+2 
-1 
-2 
-2 
-2 
-3 

-o 

0 
-2 
+  1 
— 1 
-1 

0 
-3 
-2 
-4 
-2 
-1 
-1 

0 
-1 

0 

-2 

0 
+1 

0 
+  1 

In. 
0.2 
1.8 
0.8 
2.1 
2.8 
1.2 
0.3 
3.3 
0.8 
1.6 
0.8 
2.2 
0.3 
T. 
1.0 
1.1 
0.9 
0.1 
0.5 
0.7 
0.9 
T. 
0:7 
1.4 
0.1 
0.5 
0 
2.0 
1.5 
0.8 
0.1 
T. 
T. 
0.2 
3.4 
0.8 

0.1 
T. 

0.1 

T. 

0.2 

0 

T. 

T. 

T. 
0.2 

T. 
0 

T. 
0.4 

lit. 
-0.6 

+1.1 
0 
+  1.3 
+2.1 
+  0.5 
-0.3 
+2.5 
0 
+0.8 
0 
+1.4 
-0.6 
-0.9 
+0.2 
+0.2 
+0.3 
-0.8 
-0.5 
-0.1 
+0.1 
-0.8 
-0.3 
+0.4 
-1.0 
-0.8 
-0.9 
+0.6 
+0.3 

-0.8 
-1.1 
-0.9 
-0.6 

+2.0 
-0.3 

-0.4 
-0.4 
-0.3 

-0.3 

-0.1 
-0.3 
-0.1 
-0.2 
0 
-0.5 
-0.2 
-0.6 
+0.2 

In. 
3.1 

10.0 
7.8 
5.3 
6.2 
7.2 
2.8 
5.2 
4.6 
6.0 
5.4 
5.5 
6.5 
4.6 
4.7 
5.0 
5.3 
6.2 
5.0 

12.0 
6.4 
6.4 
8.8 
3.7 
5.2 
6.9 

15.0 
9.2 

10.4 
9.8 
7.0 
7.5 
8.9 

10.6 
9.4 

10.7 

2.1 

1.7 
3.7 

1.0 
4.1 
1.8 
2.8 
0.4 
1.0 
1.6 
4.3 
0.3 
3.2 
0.5 
1.2 
0.2 
0.3 
T. 
0.3 
1.2 
1.3 
1.0 
0.5 
1.6 
1.1 

In. 
-1.8 
+5.7 
+3.5 

Key  West 

+0.9 
+  1.5 

Pensacola 

+2.7 

Boston 

—1.0 

Montgomery 

Aimiston 

B  inningham 

Meridian 

Vicksburg 

New  Orleans... 

Fort  Smith 
Bentonville 

Nantucket 

New  Haven 

Albany 

+0.5 
-0.3 

+0  7 

+0  5 

Bingham  ton 

New  York 

Seranton 

Harrisburg 

Philadelphia 

Trenton 

+1.1 
+  1.5 
-0.5 
+  0.3 
+0.2 
+1.1 

5.2 
4.4 
2.5 
3.5 
10.7 
5.0 
9.4 
9.4 
9.7 
4.9 
5.9 

3.3 
6.1 
7.0 
5.0 
4.2 
4.5 
2.6 
1.3 
2.0 

-0.7 
-0.4 
-2.5 

+5.1 
+0.2" 

+4.2 
+5.9 
+0.9 
+2.5 

-2.9 
+0.5 
+1.2 
-0.5 
-0.8 
-0.9 
-2.5 
-4.7 
-3.3 

Atlantic  City . . . 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Norfolk 

+1.2 
-0.6 

Fort  Worth 
Dallas 

+5.9 
+1.3 

Taylor 

Richmond 

Lynchburg 

Wvtheville 

Asheville 

Charlotte 

Raleigh 

+0.8 
+3.3 

Houston^ 

Galveston 

Corpus  Christi.. 

-1.9 
-0.6 
+0.1 
+9.0 

Del  Rio 

82 

80 
76 
76 
74 
74 
76 
76 
74 
72 
72 
70 
70 
66 
68 

66 
66 
62 
64 
66 
66 
68 
68 
64 
64 
70 
68 
70 
66 
66 
60 
60 
"58 
62 
56 

70 
68 
66 

70 
70 
72 
76 
76 
74 
74 
76 
76 
78 
78 

56 
64 
56 
68 
70 
56 
84 
78 
62 
84 
66 
74 
68 

-3 

+1 
_2 

0 
-2 

-2 
-3 
-3 
_2 

—5 

-1 
-3 
-4 
-4 
-3 
—4 
-3 
-2 
—5 
+1 
0 
-3 

0 

-1 
-3 

_2 
-4-1 
-4 

+1 
—2 
-4 
-1 
-2 
-1 
+'3 
+2 
+1 

+2 
+1 
+1 
+1 

+2 
+3 
0 
+4 
+6 
+1 
+7 
+7 
+5 
+6 
+5 
+6 
+3 

0 

0.2 
T. 

0.1 

0.1 
T. 

0.3 

0.8 
T. 

0.7 
T. 
T. 
T. 

0.3 
T. 

2.4 
2.0 
0.9 
0.7 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
£     0.2 
0.1 

T. 
0.4 

T. 
0.2 
0.2 

T. 
0.4 

T. 

T. 
0.3 
0.5 

0.6 
1.0 
0.1 

T. 

T. 

T. 
1.0 
0 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 
0.1 
.      0.4 

0.1 
T. 
0.3 
T. 
T. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
T. 
T. 

-0.6 

-0.6 
-0.9 
-0.9 
-0.9 
-1.2 
-0.7 
-0.2 
-0.9 
-0.3 
-0.9 
-1.0 
-1.4 
-1.1 
-0.9 

+  1.6 
+1.1 
+0.1 
-0.1 
-0.7 
-0.6 
-0.6 
-0.7 
-0.3 
-0.9 
-0.2 

-as 
-o.e 

-0.7 
-0.4 

-0.7 
-0.£ 

-o.; 

-0.4 
-0.1 

-o.s 

-1.3 
-0.9 
-0.S 
-0.5 
-O.E 
-l.C 

-O.J 
-1.C 
-1.C 
-O.f 

-0.5 
-0.4 
-0.1 
-0.4 
-0.2 
-0.5 
-0.1 
C 
C 

s 

+T. 
+T. 

Hatteras 

Wilmington 

Charleston 

Greenville 

Columbia,  S.  C 

+  2.8 

OHIO  VALLEY 
AND  TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Chattanooga 

Knoxville : 

Lexington 

+2.5 

+  1.6 
+2.3 
+3.9 
+5.9 

+2.8 

+4.5 

Evansville 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Thomasville 

MOUNTAIN 
REGION. 

74 
66 
68 

62 
70 
70 
68 
80 
76 
76 
78 
82 
78 
68 

+9 
+5 

+0 

+4 
+  8 
+6 
+4 
+5 
+7 
+5 
+4 
+1 
0 
0 

Columbus... 

5.4 
5.S 
6.6 
3.1 

3.5 
13.9 
5.3 
3.6 
2.7 
3.9 
5.4 
3.0 
4.5 
2.8 
3.9 
2.9 
3.8 
3.E 
5.9 
4.4 
5.2 
3.S 
4.S 
4.4 

4.7 
5.6 
6.8 

2.7 
5.2 
4.1 
6.£ 
2.7 
6.8 
3.C 
4.7 
2.1 
1.1 
2.4 

l.C 

0  7 

1  1 
l.C 
1.4 
0.7 
0.1 
0.2 
0.6 
0.4 
0.1 
0.6 
0.4 

+0.4 
+0.5 
+0.4 
-2.0 

-0.8 
+  8.7 
+  1.0 
-0.7 
-2.3 
-1.0 
+0.7 
—2.0 
—0.5 
—1.8 
-0.3 
—1.8 

-1.3 

+0.9 
—0.4 

-0.4 

0 

-1:1 

-1.0 
+0.1 
+  1.5 
-4.3 
-1.1 
-1.9 
-0.2 
-3.2 
+0.8 

. 
-1.5 
-3.3 
-4.8 
-3.0 

-3.7 
-2.3 
-1.7 
-1.8 
-0.8 
-1.9 
-1.1 
-0.4 
-0.1 
0 
-0.5 
+0.3 
+0.1 

-1.5 

Parkersburg 

Elkins 

—  1.3 
+0.6 

Pittsburgh 

LAKE  REGION. 

Yellowstone 
Park 

-2.1 

Sheridan 

Syracuse 

-1.2 

Cheyenne 

Grand  Junction. 
Denver 

—0.1 

Buffalo 

-0.7 

Erie..  .         

-2.0 

Cleveland 

-0.8 

Toledo 

Amarillo 

—0.6 

Detroit 

-0.2 

Saginaw. . .." 

+  1.0 

■  Santa  Fe 

Flagstaff .'.. 

—  1.1 

Grand  Rapids.. 
Chicago 

0 

90 
92 
80 
76 

74 
78 
72 
70 
70 
72 
74 
64 
74 
70 

78 
78 
80 
78 
78 
78 
78 
75 
80 
76 
7S 
78 
78 
72 
72 

+3 
+5 
+4 
+9 
+9 
+8 
+9 
+4 
+3 
+4 
+3 
+3 
+4 
+5 

+4 
+1 

+3 
+3 
+2 
+3 
+5 
+6 
+4 
+4 
+7 
+3 
+6 

T. 

0.1 

T. 

T. 
0 
0 

T. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

T. 
0 
0 

0.6 
0.7 
0.4 
1.0 
0.6 
3.3 
2.0 
T. 
0.1 
0.2 
1.1 
0.3 
0.6 
2.0 
0.1 

0 
+0.1 
+T. 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.2 
-0.2 
-0.2 
-0.3 

-0.8 
-0.4 
-0.9 

-0.7 
+2.4 
+  1.0 
-0.7 
-1.2 
-0.5 
0 
-0.9 
-0.4 
+1.1 
-0.7 

+0.1 

Fort  Wayne .... 

+0.3 

Milwaukee: 

Green  Bay 

Escanaba 

Independence- . 

Tonopah 

Modena 

—0.5 
-0.9 
+0.3 

Ludington 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Salt  Lake  City. . 
Reno 

—0.1 
+0.3 

Marquette 

Duluth 

Winnemueea 

Pocatello 

—0.8 

-n.o 

UPPER    MISSIS- 

-0.5 

SIPPI  VAI.T.F.V, 

Lewiston 

Baker 

St.  Paul 

M 
0.6 
T. 

3.4 
3.4 
2.5 
6.1 
2.6 
2.4 
4.3 
2.7 
3.1 
2.8 
3.3 
3.4 
1.7 
4.2 
5.8 
6.0 
3.6 
5.7 
2.6 
4.8 
4.3 

-1.2 

Madison 

Charles  City 

Dubuque 

Davenport. 

Des  Moines 

Walla  Walla.... 
Spokane 

MISSOURI  VAL- 
LEY. 

_  Springfield,  Mo. 
Columbia,  Mo... 

Kansas  City 

St.  Joseph 

Topeka 

— Ir5 
-2.3 

-3.4 

Peoria 

-2.S 

Terre  Haute 

Springfield,  111.. 

-4.1 

—4.0 

—5.1 

Cairo 

Wichita 

-3.1 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

Tatoosh  Island- 
Seattle 

Dodge  City 

Concordia 

North  Platte.... 

-2.5 

-3.7 
-1.8 

North  Head 

-2.5 

Portland,  Oreg.. 
Eureka 

Omaha 

-3.3 

Sioux  City 

Valentine 

Rapid  City 

-4.0 
-0.7 

Red  Bluff 

+1.2 
+2.5 

•    72 
68 
64 
70 
66 

+3 
+2 
-1 
+  4 
0 

0.4j  -0.5 
0.1    -0.8 

-0.9 

Fresno 

Moorhead 

Devils  Lake .' 

Bismarck 

Williston 

+0.8 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

0.3 

0.4 
2.1 

-0.6 
-0.2 

+  1.4 

-1.2 

+0.2 
0 

Note. — T  indicates  amount  too  small  for  measurement. 
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CHART  1.— DEPARTURE  OF  MEAN  TEMPERATURE  FROM  THE  NORMAL,  WEEK  ENDING  8  A.  M.,  JUNE  27,  1922. 


Shaded    portions    show    excess  (+) 
a  .Unshaded  portions  show  deficiency  (— ) 
Lines  show  amount  of  excess  or  defi 
cieney. 


CHART  2.— PRECIPITATION,   INCHES,   WEEK  ENDING  8    A.   M.,  JUNE  27,    1922. 
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